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THE PRONUNCIATION OF CHURCH LATIN 


ATIN, for the philologist, is not dead but lives on in the 
nine Romance languages of modern Europe, which are 
merely Latin in a more evolved form. Be that as it may, the 
Latin of the Missal and Breviary is in ordinary parlance a dead 
language, since it is nowhere the language of daily intercourse 
in the home. The fact remains, however, that it is still used in 
speech. Apart from prescribed liturgical texts, it is employed as 
a medium for imparting learning and it serves on occasion for 
conversation with our brethren from abroad when we have no 
modern language in common. Hungarian priests are reputed to 
ve extraordinarily fluent in Latin because they so seldom have 
the pleasure of meeting a foreign priest who speaks fluent 
Hungarian. 

It is the first requirement, the raison d’étre in fact, of a spoken 
language that speaker and hearer understand each other, and 
this becomes difficult if their speech contains too many dis- 
similarities. If men of widely different speech habits wish to 
communicate through the medium of Latin, they must make 
concessions to a common standard of pronunciation or abandon 
the enterprise. This is elementary common sense when Latin is 
made the language of diplomacy or of a learned body or inter- 
national seminary. . 

But quite apart from this, Latin is the liturgical language of 
the Roman Church and the Roman Church reaches to the ends 
of the earth. It embraces multitudes of peoples whose mother- 
tongues are very different from each other. In the British Isles 
alone Catholic sermons are preached each Sunday in three 
indigenous languages besides English. No argument is needed 
to show the fittingness of a common standard of pronunciation 
for this common liturgical language. The very reasons which 
urge the use of the same language urge that this language 
should be the same when spoken or sung. 

The question at once arises: what is this standard to be? 
Recent Popes have made it quite clear what standard they wish 

Vol. xxxix 641 2s 
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to see established and that is the pronunciation used at Rome. 
The following two quotations should leave no reasonable doubt 
on this point. They may be found, along with other documents, 
in Sufiol’s plainchant manual.! 

Pope St Pius X to Archbishop Dubois, 10 July 1912: 

“C’est pourquoi Nous souhaitons que le mouvement de 
retour 4 la prononciation romaine du latin se continue avec 
le méme zéle et les mémes succés consolants qui ont marqué 
jusqu’a présent sa marche progressive.” 

Pope Pius XI to Cardinal Dubois, 30 November 1928: 

“‘We also esteem very greatly your plan of urging all who 
come under your jurisdiction to pronounce Latin more romano. 
Not content like Our predecessors of happy memory, Pius X 
and Benedict XV, simply to approve this pronunciation of 
Latin, We Ourselves express the keenest desire that all the 
bishops of every nation shall endeavour to adopt it when carry- 
ing out the liturgical ceremonies.’* 

It is clear, then, what the policy of the Holy See as regards 
the pronunciation of Latin is. But is this standard merely an 
arbitrary one or does it correspond to the way Latin was actually 
pronounced by the ancient Romans, whose maternal language 
it was? The question is extremely complicated. As has been 
shown in these pages,‘ Latin was a living language and therefore 
never stood still. Its pronunciation was constantly changing and 
no particular period can be selected as typifying the “real” 
Latin or even the “best” Latin. The most one can do is to 
sketch the history of Latin phonetics during the period for 
which we have knowledge of it and in the light of the evidence 
judge the modern Roman pronunciation. 

There is no point in discussing Latin before the establish- 
ment of the traditional spelling, which took place in the early 
second century B.c., since it is with Latin as traditionally spelt 
that we are here concerned. In any case, very little evidence is 
available for an earlier period. In the first century B.c., the 
Classical Golden Age, Latin had five vowels, a ¢ i 0 u, and each 

1A Text-book of Gregorian Chant, by Dom Gregory Sufiol. Trans. by G. M. 
Durnford. Desclée, Tournai, 1930. Pp. 198 ff. 

2 Suiiol, p. 198. 4.4.S., Vol. IV, p. 578. 


* Translation from Sufiol, p. 205. 
“Tue CiLercy Review, April 1954, pp. 213 ff. 
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could be either long or short. In theory long and short vowels 
were identical as regards sound or quality and were distinct only 
as regards duration or quantity. It is, however, probable that 
long vowels, even already, tended to have a more closed sound 
than their short counterparts. There were’ three diphthongs 
(i.e. two vowel sounds in the same syllable), namely ae oe au. 
Speech makes use of three means to vary any given sound: 
quantity or length, intensity or stress accent, pitch or melody. 
Since all five vowels could be both long and short, the rhythm 
of the language was essentially quantitative. Accentuation was 
melodic ; that is to say, the accented syllable did not receive a 
greater stress but was merely uttered on a higher-pitched note. 
The syllable which received this treatment was always either the 
second last or the third last of the word, and the quantity of the 
second last determined which of these it was. If the second last 
syllable was long it received the accent itself, if it was short the 
third last syllable received the accent. 

It is more difficult to determine the exact part played by 
stress. The initial syllable seems to have been enunciated 
with greater intensity. Short vowels in it never weakened as 
they did in non-initial syllables; hence capfio kept its original 
a but accapio became accipio. Probably, too, the syllable with 
the main melodic accent had a slightly greater intensity than 
syllables on a lower note. 

The established spelling represented the vowel sounds ade- 
quately, if it be kept in mind that each vowel could have two 
quantities. It was not so perfect in its representation of the con- 
sonants. The letter h was not sounded although efforts were 
made to restore it; neither was final m, hence its elision in 
poetry; nor was final s after a short vowel, such a syllable 
always counting as short. Before u and 0 gu was pronounced k, 
so that Cicero could make a pun on quoque and coque. The g 
before n represented the ng in English king and dignus was pro- 
nounced ding-nus. Final x after a consonant was pronounced s, 
giving mers for merx in the pre-Classical Plautus. The group ns 
was reduced to s, so that sponsus was sounded sposus ; rs in many 
words was pronounced ss, giving dossum for dorsum. The letter 
now written v, when preceded by a vowel and followed by the 
vowel u, disappeared ; avus sounded like aus. 
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In an epoch of great change the language of the peoples 
affected changes rapidly. The rapid expansion of the Roman 
Empire and the subsequent barbarian invasions changed the 
face of Europe, and spoken Latin developed beyond recognition 
in the first centuries of our era. It corresponded to the written 
language less and less as time went on. The literature, of course, 
does not show this, since the literary language and its spelling 
remained practically the same. The question therefore arises, 
how are we to know of these great changes? There are several 
sources of information. We must know what to look for, and 
comparison with the modern Romance languages which de- 
veloped from Latin points the way and provides the guide for 
recognizing what is significant. To begin with, the Fathers are 
useful. They were good writers but their language, being a more 
normal Latin, was nearer the speech of the people than that of 
the Classical literateurs ever was. Writers whose literary educa- 
tion was imperfect provide even more evidence. Such was the 
nun Aetheria of the fourth (?) century, who wrote of her Pere- 
grinatio ad Loca Sancta.! Inscriptions by stone-masons whose 
spelling tended to be phonetic are very illuminating and so 
are manuscripts by imperfect scribes. Grammarians and other 
writers make remarks on popular speech and its faults.? Perhaps 
the most useful sources are glossed texts and lists of incorrect 
forms. The best known of these last is the Appendix Probi, 
ascribed to the third century, which is a long list of such 
entries as ipse non ipsus.® 

The rhythm of Latin changed radically in the early Chris- 
tian era. Accent had been essentially melodic although the 
syllables with the melodic accent had probably a slight extra 
stress. This stress now ousted the melodic accent completely. 
As a concomitant of this the vowel system lost all quantitative 
distinction ; short vowels became distinguished from their long 


1 If anyone thinks that the Fathers’ Latin is not good he should read such 
sources. St Jerome could never have written: Habebat autem de eo loco ad mon- 
tem Dei forsitan quattuor milia per valle illa, quam dixi ingens.” (Peregrinatio, 
I, 2.) Such passages abound. 

2 The grammarians share two characteristics with their modern brethren, a 
tendency to repeat each other and a tendency to be obscure, as, for instance, when 
they say that a certain sound “‘pinguius debet proferri’’. 

5 It is interesting that St Gregory’s famous remark, ‘‘Non Angli sed Angeli”, is 
almost a repetition of the entry, angulus non anglus. 
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counterparts by distinction of quality of sound. This should 

have given ten different vowels, but some of them merged into 
each other, leaving only seven. At the same time the diphthongs 
| ae and oe simplified and merged into the new seven-vowel 
| system. A table should make this clear. 





Classical 4 


- } became a 


é 
} became open e 


ae 
oe 
é became closed e 
i 
i becamei 
6 became open o 
6 
x } became closed o 


} ii became u 
au remained the same 


The new stress accent continued to fall in the main on the 
} same syllable as the old melodic accent had done. There were a 
few classes of exceptions. Words like integrum, ténebrae became 
accented intégrum, tenébrae; words like filiolus, mulierem became 
accented filidlus, muliérem; compound verbs like céntinet, résidet 
took on the form and accent of the simple verb, i.e. conténet, resédet. 
Hiatus (i.e. contiguous vowels in separate syllables) practic- 
ally disappeared ; 7 and e before another vowel became like the 
i in iam, u before another vowel became w. Thus words like 
filiolus, fortia, vidua lost a syllable. If the accent fell on the third 
| last syllable the second last tended to disappear; hence words 
: like speculum, comitem became speclum, comtem. 
Latin now had seven vowels in all syllables with no dis- 
; tinction of quantity. Soon, however, a new distinction of 
quantity arose under the influence of the new stress accent; 
only the syllable on which the main stress fell was affected. If 
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the stressed syllable ended in a vowel that vowel was lengthened. sal 
In the case of open e and open 0 it was lengthened to such an ex- O01 
tent that it doubled and then became ie and wo respectively. TI 
Caelo had become celo (with an open e) and now became cielo; th 
bono had become bono (with an open 0) and now became buono. sp 
The discrepancies between spelling and pronunciation in | in 
the consonants of Classical Latin continued and became more | 
serious and more numerous. Only a few need be mentioned | M 
here. E and 2 before another vowel becoming like English yhad | a¢ 
a far-reaching effect on the preceding consonant. They all | ™ 
tended to change; fortia became something like fortsa. C and g ex 
before e or i developed into a similar sound. ps 
This, roughly, was the state of Latin phonetics by the end a 
of the sixth century. The spoken language was departing ever th 
more and more from the written literary language. This article | | 
is confined to the subject of pronunciation but it must be men- | 
tioned that the same thing was happening with vocabulary and | L 
syntax and especially with grammatical forms. The people | 
were beginning to use some corruption of amatum habeo for I have a 
loved, of amatus sum for I am loved, of amare habeo for I shall love. B 
Unfortunately the documents do not register this. They con- cl 
tinued to be written in Latin, until quite suddenly in 842 we | 8 
find a document written in Old French, the Strasbourg Oaths. t 
The document is in Latin but the oaths themselves are given in C 
Old French, since it was imperative that their content should Cc 
be fully understood. Throughout the seventh and eighth cen- Cc 
turies the Latin of the documents became more and more cor-_ | fe 
rupt. The corruptions were not haphazard ones, due merely to | 4 
lack of literary education, but show definite tendencies. They ) 1 


are Clearly reflections of popular speech and point the way to 0 
the early Romance that we know. Nevertheless the language is u 
not Romance but Latin. The documents are our chief means of v 
determining the speech of this period and they show a contin- e 
uous use of Latin and then, suddenly, a use of quite a different t 
language. I 
Many philologists have concluded that these Merovingian 
documents do not represent the speech of the time. They say 
that the Latin of the documents was not a living thing but a _ | 
dead language used for official purposes by scribes in much the 
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i. same way as the Scholastics used Latin for their philosophy. 
. | Only the corruptions, they say, represent the spoken language. 
r. This is tantamount to saying that between the fifth century and 


the Strasbourg Oaths there is really no evidence of popular 
speech, apart from a few words immersed in sentences written 
n in a dead language. 

e Another and almost diametrically opposed theory is that the 
d Merovingian documents represent the speech of the time ex- 
d 

ll 


actly. Romance forms, it is asserted, were introduced more and 
more into spoken Latin ; both the Latin and the Romance forms 


g existed side by side. This continued until the language was 
practically a double one, then in the early ninth century came 
d a social and linguistic upheaval and in the space of a generation 
or the Romance forms came to be used exclusively. 
le This theory of a double language being suddenly resolved 
n- | into a single one is suspect but becomes much more plausible if 
id | Latin and Romance are taken, not as languages on an equal 
le | footing, but with one subordinated to the other. Bilingualism is 
ve a very common thing; probably half the inhabitants of Great 
"2. Britain are bilingual, in the sense that they speak in their natural 


childhood language to their fellows and use the English learnt at 


n- 

ve | school when speaking to educated strangers. The difference be- 
1S. tween these two modes of speech is relatively slight in the Home 
in | Counties but in outlying regions, such as Scotland, can be 
ld | considerable. In sixth-century Europe it was probably not a 
n- case of a standard language and a dialect but of a traditional, 
vr- | formal speech and a conversational language. It was not a situa- 
to | tion in which the educated spoke in Latin and the uneducated 
ey | in Romance; rather everybody spoke Romance, but on formal 
to occasions and for all official acts Latin would be the language 
is used and understood. And, of course, the written language 
of would represent the literary, elevated speech and not that of 
n- everyday use. This need not seem strange: a witness in a Scot- 
nt tish law-court today might say, ““Ah dinna ken,” but the news- 

} paper report will read : ““Witness—I don’t know.” 

an There is evidence that Latin was used in sermons and was 
ay understood by the people. St Caesarius of Arles, who died in 
-a | 543, adapted the writings of St Augustine to make them more 


suitable to his flock. His sermons are clear and simple, abound- 













































648 THE CLERGY REVIEW PI 
ing in everyday images, and picture life among the people of the us 
Province. He preached in Latin and, although the vocabulary wi 
and syntax are of their epoch, the inflexions are perfectly cor- ra 
rect. Verbal forms which do not survive in Romance are freely { as 
used. Yet surely the people understood. The use in elevated Li 
speech of forms which are obsolete in common speech is not sit 
without modern parallels. The second person singular in English 
scriptural and devotional language is an example. | It 
The situation in which Latin found itself is very similar to | ti 
that in German Switzerland today. All classes speak Swiss {  g¢ 
German but the language used in sermons is High German and bi 
it is understood by everyone. High German, too, has a past ce 
tense which Swiss German has not, but this foreign tense is used WwW 
in sermons and understood. The gap between the literary and a 
popular languages of the seventh century is greatly lessened el 
when it is realized that the former was not pronounced as spelt. | 
Very few languages are. French, for example, has retained | Ii 
basically the orthography of the twelfth century in spite of the | w 
pronunciation changing through the centuries. Foreigners re- te 
gard English spelling with the same horror as they regard r 
English cooking; it records English, not as spoken now, but si 
as it was once spoken. Latin gu has remained to this day inthe | e 
spelling of French and Spanish but for fifteen hundred years it n 
has been pronounced k. When the eighth-century man spoke c 
Latin he pronounced qu like that. His pronunciation of illorum | i 
was the same as the Romance loro; the two languages were s 
much more alike than is indicated by the spelling. 
The traditional written Latin became gradually more and |_| 
more divorced from the common speech—for the latter changed | 
while the former did not—until the situation grew rather t 
difficult. The Carolingian reform forced an issue. In the first ( 


years of the ninth century the emperor Charlemagne, with the 
help of the English monk Alcuin, improved the standard of 
learning throughout his domain. It seems from the documents 
that in Merovingian times the elevated Latin speech was begin- | | 
ning to be corrupted. When restored to a purer form by this re- 
vival of learning, shorn of the corruptions which were necessary 
to make it understood, it passed from being an archaic language | 
to being a dead one. From then on the yernacular had to be 
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used in elevated speech and in writing. This theory fits in 
with the documentary evidence and does not postulate any 
rapid change of speech habits but merely a gradual loss, as far 
as the people were concerned, of an official spoken language. 
Latin remained as the language used in law-courts and univer- 
sities until many centuries later. 

By the year 842 Latin was no longer perfectly understood. 
It was no longer used to address the people and its pronuncia- 
tion was no longer what had been handed down through the 
generations but was henceforth based on the spelling. To take 
but one example, final m, which had not been pronounced for 
centuries, was now sounded once more. Of course, each letter 
was pronounced with the sound it represented in the vernacular 
and not with the sound it had represented in the Classical age 
eight centuries before. 

It is not surprising that Latin underwent least change in 
Italy itself. But it is a remarkable fact that of the sound changes 
which distinguish Latin from modern Italian, three-quarters 
took place in the first quarter of the intervening time. There is 
really no such thing as Old Italian; the oldest Italian is very 
similar to the modern language. This being the case, one would 
expect much agreement in pronunciation between the Latin ofthe 
ninth century and of modern Italy. Sujiol’s plainchant manual 
contains instructions for pronouncing Latin as it is pronounced 
in present-day Rome. We will take each letter in turn and 
see how it agrees with the Carolingian pronunciation." 





Vowels 

ai u As in father, machine, flute. Enough has been said about 
the vowel system at various epochs. This was undoubtedly the 
Carolingian pronunciation. 

e o With an open sound, as in North Country mate, moat. 
Italian has retained to this day the seven vowels of Vulgar Latin 
and had, then as now, both an open and closed e and o. The 
open sound is used for Latin and was used in the Middle Ages ; 
it may have been used by the Carolingians. In any case the 
difference between the open and closed vowels is not very great. 


1 From now on Carolingian must be understood as meaning Roman of the 
Carolingian era. 
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y Like 7 in machine. This is found only in borrowings from 
Greek. In the first ones it was pronounced y, in later ones 1. It 
thus had the latter value for the Carolingian. 

ae o¢ Like e above. These diphthongs had originally been 
like the diphthongs in English aisle, oil; in Classical times they 
were actually ae and oe; later, as we have seen, they became 
open and closederespectively. The Carolingian pronounced them 
e and not according to the spelling, because the reform had not 
been satisfactory on this point and they continued to be written e. 

au A diphthong, as in town. It was so pronounced in Classical 
times and, though it later became 0, the Carolingians also so 
pronounced it, in conformity with the spelling. 

eu As a diphthong, i.e. one syllable, it is found only in Greek 
borrowings. It was a Greek diphthong and remained one in 
Latin. 

u after g and ng. Like w; that is, it forms a diphthong with 
the following vowel. 

Apart from the cases above mentioned, a!! contiguous 
vowels are to be pronounced as separate syllables, e.g. monuit. 
These rules for syllabification correspond fairly accurately to 
both Classical and Carolingian practice. Vulgar Latin had 
practically abolished hiatus but the Carolingian reform re- 
stored it. This applies especially to 2 and e before another vowel, 
e.g. filius. Such words regained their lost syllable in the reform. 


Consonants 

c Like k except before e or 7, when it is like English ch. Its 
pronunciation before e and 7 is regarded in this country as the 
shibboleth which distinguishes Classical and Church Latin, so 
it may be as well to go into the matter more thoroughly. In 
Classical times this was k; proof abounds: 

(1) The reason for writing it c was that it had the same sound 
as before other letters. Taking duk as the root of the word mean- 
ing lead, duco = duk + 0, dux = duk + s, ducis = duk + 1s. 

(2) It was used to transliterate Greek kappa which was un- 
doubtedly k; e.g. cithara = Greek kithara. 

(3) sc sometimes became x by metathesis ; x was undoubtedly 
ks, therefore sc was sk. An example is Priscilla spelt Prixsilla. 

(4) The Appendix Probi, mentioned above, has the item 
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equi non eci. This is because gu often became k in Vulgar Latin. 
Hence ect = eki. 

In the first Christian centuries this k became pronounced 
ky as in English cue, then ty as in tune. This second stage is 
evidenced by fifth-century misspellings and loans to other 
languages, e.g. Welsh tengl from cingula. This developed into 
a sound like English ch, just as tune tends to be pronounced 
choon, and so the Carolingian pronounced it. 

s¢ Like sk except before e or i, when it is pronounced like 
English sh. The foregoing applies, mutatis mutandis, to s¢ also. 
It was sounded sk in Classical times but by the Carolingian era 
it had become English sh. 

xc Like xk except before ¢ or 7, when it is pronounced ksh as in 
action. In other words, before ¢ or 7 it is split up as k + sc, not as 
k +s +c. All one can say is that this accords more with the 
speech habits of Italians, even of the ninth century, to whom 
complicated groups of consonants are anathema. 

ch Like k in all positions. It was used only in borrowings 
from Greek and originally was like k with an escape of breath. 
It became an ordinary k, witness the spellings micht, nichil in the 
Peregrinatio Aetheriae. 

g Like g in get, except before e or 1, when it is like g in gentle. 
Most of what was said about ¢ applies also to g. Before e and i 
it was like g in get in Classical times and was used for the Greek 
gamma in borrowed words, e.g. georgicus from georgikos. In the 
Christian era it became gy as in Montagu, then y as in yet, then g 
as in gentle. The Carolingians so pronounced it. 

gn Roughly ny, as in new. In Classical Latin, as we have 
seen, g in dignus represented ng; the word was pronounced 
ding-nus. This developed by the Carolingian era into the French 
and Italian gn, to which the ny in new is our nearest sound. 

s Always like s as in miss, never like z as in rise. The Latin z 
sound had become r in pre-Classical times, leaving the s sound 
in possession of the field during the Classical and early Christian 
eras. This later became z in certain positions in Northern Italy 
but in Rome and the South remained s. It can safely be said 
that the Carolingians pronounced it s in most, if not all, words. 

x Always ks as in lexicon, never gz as in exact. This is a corol- 
lary of the pronunciation of s. 
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z Like dz, as in adze. It was not a native letter in the Classical 
era but was used only in Greek words, with the pronunciation 
dz. Later there was considerable confusion with the sound 
dy in words like medius. It seems to have had a popular pro- 
nunciation, dy as in due, and a learned one, dz. The latter was 
of course the one used after the Carolingian reform and Italian 
uses this letter for the sound dz. 

t Usually ¢; but if t is followed by z + another vowel and not 
preceded by s, x or another ¢ it is pronounced fs, e.g. in /fortia. 
This was tri-syllabic in Classical Latin and the ¢ was like English 


fortsa. At the Carolingian reform the missing syllable was re- 
stored but the pronunciation ts remained when the above- 












mentioned consonants did not precede. A tenth-century treatise | 


on Latin pronunciation establishes this. 

th Like ¢ always. It belongs only to Greek words and was 
originally sounded like ¢ with an escape of breath, as in modern 
Anglo-Irish. The Latins made it an ordinary ¢ but the later 
learned pronunciation was és, apparently in all positions. It is 
probable, if not certain, that the Roman Carolingians so pro- 
nounced it. The modern Roman pronunciation is the better one 
but this minor discrepancy between modern and Carolingian 
pronunciation remains. 

h Silent in all positions; but in mihi and nihil is sounded k. 
We have seen that / was silent in Classical times and in spite o 
all efforts to restore it it remained so. The sound k in the two 
exceptions was an early learned pronunciation ; the Peregrinatio 
Aetheriae has the spellings michi, nichil. This pronunciation has 
endured. 

j (= consonantal 2) Like y as in yet. This was its classical 
pronunciation. Like g before e and 7, which had also become 
sounded y, it developed into j as in joke, major (from tocus, 
maior). At the Carolingian reform, however, it reverted to » 
since it was spelt 7 and since the sound j as in jet was already 
attributed to the letter g. The spelling j only came later. 

r Pronounced strongly in all positions. It has never even 
tended to weaken in Italy, from Classical down to modern 
times. 

v Like English v. It was written u and pronounced w in 
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Classical times; there was no distinction between the u in uere 
and qui. It continued to be written u until long after Carolingian 





| times but had become sounded zv in the positions in which it is 


now written v. The Carolingians so pronounced it; they had 
two pronunciations for u according to its position, just as they 
had for g and other consonants. 

ph Like English f. It was used only in Greek words and 
originally was like » with an escape of breath. From the 
fourth century onwards, however, the standard pronunciation 
was f. 

Double consonants are to be pronounced double. Double ¢, 
for instance, should sound as in fit tight and not as in Hittite. 
This has remained unchanged from Classical right down to 
modern times in Italy. Double and single consonants produce 
quite different effects. In Classical poetry férum had a short 
first syllable and férrum a long one; in French and Italian férum 
has become fier, fiero while férrum has remained fer, ferro. 

It is clear from the foregoing that the pronunciation recom- 
mended by the recent Popes is practically the same as that of 
ninth-century Rome when Latin first achieved its position 
of an unchanging literary language. This is the simplest way of 
pronouncing Latin and it corresponds to a pronunciation which 
Latin actually had, namely the pronunciation adopted by the 
educated Romans of the ninth century, for whom Latin was 
still a living language. 

It may help to place things in their proper perspective if we 
consider three of the reforms which Cardinal Dubois, the re- 
cipient of the Papal letters we have quoted, tried to effect. They 
were aimed at removing peculiarly French vices, namely pro- 
nouncing u like a French u, using the French nasal vowels in- 
stead of an ordinary vowel + m or n, and placing the accent 
invariably on the last syllable, e.g. on the a of Roma. We are not 
without our faults but have no temptation to commit these 
ones. In fact, on the last head we have cause for congratulation: 
we accent Latin as it is accented in the Breviary and the Bre- 
viary in this is extremely Classical. Words like integrum are 
always accented on the first syllable and even the artificial 
Ciceronian accentuation of perfects like fuérunt is always given. 
But let us consider other systems of pronunciation. Even in 
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the time of Cicero spoken Latin no longer corresponded exactly 
to the spelling. Therefore any pronunciation of Latin exactly 
as spelt is an idealized one. The speech of the literary men of the 
first century B.c. was very near the spelling, in fact was con- 
sciously meant to tally with it. But we cannot adopt their pro- 
nunciation for the compelling reason that we moderns simply 
could not manage quantitative rhythm and melodic accent. 
We could, of course, give each letter the value that they gave it 


but speak with the stress accent which had developed by the end | 


of the third century A.p. This would be an idealized pronuncia- 
tion and even so there would be trouble over the vowels. Would 
there be ten or five or seven? Quantitative rhythm is impossible 
when one syllable receives the stress accent. The average 
classically educated Englishman is quite ready to call the 
Church Latin vowel-system barbarous, but his distinction be- 
tween short and long according to his own pronunciation of mop 
and mope, pet and pate is just as wide of the mark. 

The pronunciation of Latin used by (say) St Gregory the 
Great in the sixth century cannot be used. Two thousand years 
separate Cicero from the present Holy Father ; three-quarters of 
the changes which have transformed Latin into modern Italian 
took place before the time of St Gregory. St Gregory’s pro- 
nunciation of the individual letters was more or less that of the 
modern Roman. But not even the most learned (and most rash !) 
of Romance philologists would dare to lay down how he spoke 
the actual words. Something like O e¢ iene corpo mio might well 
have been how he said the words of consecration. The pronun- 
ciation urged by the modern Popes gives roughly the same value 
to the letters as St Gregory did, but corresponds exactly to the 
spelling, which St Gregory’s did not. We non-Italians can re- 
produce it without too much difficulty; it is not beyond our 
power to produce, as is that of Cicero, nor to discover, as is that 
of the Fathers. It is less of an artificial hybrid than that of the 
modern English Classical scholar (who substitutes distinction of 
quality for that of quantity and cannot help but produce a 
stress accent), for it is the pronunciation which was adopted by 
men who knew Latin as the language in which the Gospel was 
preached to the people. 

Marx DitwortH, O.S.B. 
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ST HUGH OF LINCOLN—‘‘THE HAMMER 
OF KINGS”’ 


UT of the great Monastic Reform of the twelfth century 
and from that branch of it known as the Carthusian Order 
sprang one of its fairest flowers, deserving of love and honour 
wherever the English language is spoken: St Hugh of Lincoln. 
Hugh was born in 1140 at Avalon in Burgundy, not far 
from the Grande Chartreuse of St Bruno. Educated for the 
priesthood in an Augustinian priory near Grenoble, he was 
sent as a deacon to a country parish, but the very first sight 
of the Grande Chartreuse perched on its high peaks of the 
Dauphiny Alps enthralled him. The solitude of the surround- 
ings and the saintliness of the Carthusians kindled in Hugh’s 
breast an ardent longing to embrace the life of contemplation 
in that Order; and despite the earnest dissuasions of his own 
brethren, Hugh, convinced that it was the will of God, returned 
secretly to the Chartreuse and received the habit. And here, 
wrapped in communion with God through the perpetual round 
of praise and prayer, he studied, made his vows, tended the sick, 
and after a time became procurator, managing the temporal 
affairs of the community with uprightness and marked ability. 
He had found peace and happiness at last. There seemed little 
likelihood of this humble Carthusian earning the title of ‘Hammer 
of Kings”, but in God’s good time it came about. 

In part atonement for the murder of St Thomas of Canter- 
bury, Henry II, that fiery English king, had founded a Charter- 
house at Witham in Somerset, but things had gone wrong from 
the start. Hearing of the organizing talents of the procurator at 
the Grande Chartreuse, Henry in his impetuous way deter- 
mined to secure him as prior of Witham, and secure him he did. 
Hugh was sad at heart in leaving his beloved home, but obe- 
dience was the mainspring of his life, and in the summons he 
heard the voice of God. 

He was now forty and prior of Witham, but a prior without 
a priory ; for there was nothing at Witham save a few wretched 
huts and a dejected community. He came as a foreigner whose 
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language was strange to these suspicious hostile Somerset folk, 
and moreover one whose coming threatened eviction to the 
previous tenants, for the careless king had not thought of com- 
pensation. Here at once shone forth Hugh’s love of justice. He 
sought out the king and impressed upon that wayward mind the 
need of instant and generous compensation, refusing to take 


possession until it had been done. Henry’s eye sparkled threaten- | 
ingly, but Hugh was not only firm but gently persuasive, and | 
the king, who could be just himself, finally agreed. Such fair | 
treatment won the hearts of the people, and the new prior was | 


beloved by all. The king grew very fond of Hugh, often looked 
in to see how the building was progressing and congratulated 
himself on having chosen a man so anxious for the good of his 
subjects. To the king himself, moreover, Hugh was not afraid to 
speak out his mind, pointing out very plainly to Henry the evil 
of keeping sees vacant for the purpose of farming their revenues, 
and of the royal interference in ecclesiastical appointments. 

It is entertaining to read that Henry, anxious to do his new 
prior a good turn, purloined a new Bible from the monks at 


Winchester and presented it to the delighted but unconscious | 


Hugh. One can picture the mutual embarrassment when a 


_ 


a — 


monk from Winchester called, recognized the Bible, and ex- | 
pressed his pleasure at finding it there, as they had not known | 


what the king had done with it. Hugh insisted on its return, and 
the king was none the wiser. 


So for five years Hugh reigned as prior, with his own hands 


—" 


helping in the erection of the new building. He ruled his com- | 


munity with firmness and charity, above all through his own 
excellent example ; and always he was the devoted friend of the 
poor and helpless. 

But this was not to last. The See of Lincoln, covering no less 
than nine counties, had been vacant for eighteen years, and 
Henry, who to his shame had been farming its revenues for his 
son Geoffrey, determined to appoint his friend Hugh to the 
bishopric. A peremptory summons was sent to the canons of 
Lincoln and consternation reigned. A Burgundian who knew 
nothing of their customs, a hermit to rule over their vast 
diocese ! Still, it could not be helped, and the prior of Witham 
was informed. But Hugh was scandalized. Was it thus that 
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bishops were chosen—at the command of a king? Let them 
return and pray for the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and select, 
not one whom the king desired, but a man after God’s own 
heart. So impressed were the canons with Hugh’s sincerity and 
humility that they chose him unanimously for their new bishop ; 
but it was only in obedience to a command from the Grande 
Chartreuse that he reluctantly consented. 

A cavalcade of richly dressed canons and nobles arrived to 
conduct Hugh on the road to his new See, and somewhat to 
their discomfiture the only shabbily dressed person was the 
bishop-elect himself. To their horror, they noticed that their 
new bishop carried on his saddle a bundle of clothing, soiled 
clothing too. However, just before entering Winchester, one of 
the chaplains had the presence of mind to cut the strap and 
hand the offending bundle to a servant, and dignity was pre- 
served. The consecration took place in Westminster Abbey by 
Baldwin, the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1181, and a few 
days later Hugh was enthroned in Lincoln Cathedral. 

The new bishop’s friendship with the king was threatened 
soon after Hugh had taken possession of his See. One of Henry’s 
foresters, men dear to that hunt-loving monarch, was excom- 
municated by Hugh for cruel treatment to some of his poor 
tenants. The king was furious. Would Hugh go the way of 
Thomas? It seemed probable, but a jest turned the royal wrath ; 
and Henry promised to forgive on condition that one of his 
courtiers should be made a prebend of Lincoln. It was as much 
as Hugh’s life was worth to refuse, but refuse he did. Stalls 
were for priests, he said, not courtiers; adding, with persuasive 
charm, “It was you who wished me a bishop, and at all costs I 
must save your Majesty’s soul.” “By my soul,” cried the king, 
“never while I live will I part with you.” And he was “my 
Carthusian Hugh” to the end. 

When Richard the Lion-hearted became king, the troubles 
were financial. Money must be raised for his wars in France. The 
king ordered the bishops to supply horsemen for the wars in 
Normandy. Archbishop Hubert tamely submitted, but Hugh 
was adamant. Ecclesiastics, he asserted, were bound to support 
the king’s wars in England only. He was right, but the king’s 
anger was roused. Undaunted, the brave bishop went straight 

Vol. xxxix 2T 
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off to Normandy to beard the Lion in his den. Richard was at 
Mass surrounded by his court, and glaring fiercely as Hugh 
saluted him, sullenly turned away his head. It was the solemn 
moment of the Pax. “‘Give me the kiss of peace, my lord king,” 
whispered the bishop, gently pulling the royal mantle; and 
Richard, swift to anger but quick to forgive a brave opponent, 
gave him the Pax. What else could he do in face of this uncon- 
ventional greeting? That same night the bishop in urgent tones 
begged Richard to make his peace with God, and spoke of his 
unfaithfulness to Berengaria his wife, and the wrong done to 
the Church by unworthy nominations. “If only all bishops were 
like my Lord of Lincoln,” exclaimed the king, in bewildered 
admiration. John, treacherous to his father Henry and to his 
brother Richard, Hugh never trusted. The new king began with 
fulsome flattery, but the bishop knew it was worth nothing. 
When John showed him a talisman which he declared would 
preserve his kingship, Hugh exclaimed, ‘“‘Worthless stone! Put 
your trust in the living Christ,” and pointed to the Judgement 
carved on Fontevrault porch: ‘“‘See those crowned heads being 
led away to the bottomless pit? So is a king who cannot govern 
himself, much less his subjects.” 

One Easter the bishop was preaching before the new king 
on the duties of monarchs, and John was ill at ease. Three times 
he sent to bid him cease and get on with the Mass, but Hugh 
continued his discourse, and spoke in earnest tones of the 
Easter Communion many were about to make. Several were 
moved to tears at his touching words, but neither then nor even 
on the day of his Coronation did John approach the altar rails; 
and those who knew him well said that he had not been seen 
there since boyhood. Had he but heeded the warnings of this 
friendly bishop, much misery might have been spared to 
England and to himself. 

But this saintly man’s sense of responsibility was not reserved 
to his dealings with kings. In his long rides through his diocese 
he might frequently be seen dismounting to administer Con- 
firmation by the roadside. He visited the sick and attended any 
funeral he could hear of in the neighbourhood, carrying away 
with him wherever he went the blessing of his people, and 
especially of the children, who adored him. It is touching to 
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read of secret gatherings of lepers in his private rooms. For 
these poor outcasts of society he would provide a generous meal, 
and remind them of their inheritance in a happier world than 
this. So wrapped in prayer was Hugh on horseback that the 
horse had to be carefully watched, and brought back to the 
right road. It was he who began the present Lincoln Cathedral, 
that “Miracle in Stone’’, which stands today as the model of 
pure Gothic architecture. He laboured at it himself, and might 
have been seen stone-cutting or carrying bricks and mortar. 
Like St Francis, he too had a wonderful love for God’s animal 
creation, and was loved and trusted by it in return. There is 
his famous Swan of Stow Park, Hugh’s favourite residence. So 
much was this fierce bird attached to him that it stood outside 
his door while he was resting, flapping its wings angrily when 
anyone approached. When Hugh left Stow Park in 1200 for the 
last time, it was quite dejected. It survives in art, and in pain- 
tings Hugh is seen with his Swan of Stow. 

In the year 1200, which was to prove his last, Hugh paid 
a visit to his first and most beloved of all homes, his dear Char- 
treuse in Burgundy. Most unwillingly he left it, and started on 
his final journey. To his house in Holborn he was carried as a 
dying man, and on 17 November, as the choir was chanting the 
Nunc Dimittis, he passed to his Master, stretched out on a cross 
of ashes. Vast crowds trooped to the saintly bishop’s funeral at 
Lincoln: archbishops, bishops, abbots, princes and nobles— 
King John himself and William of Scotland being two of the 
pall-bearers. But what would have delighted Hugh even more, 
thousands of his poor attended, weeping at their irreparable 
loss. At his own request he was laid to rest in the Chapel of 
St John the Baptist, immediately behind the High Altar of his 
cathedral. In the side wall was he laid, “‘lest I be a stumbling- 
block to them that pass by”. Thus passed this ““Hammer of 
Kings’’, courageous and strong for all that was just and right, 
one who sought only the glory of God and the good of his fellow- 
men. Surely, no hammer had so light a touch. 

Many miracles were wrought at the tomb, and at the petition 
of the young King Henry III to Pope Honorius III for the 
canonization of this saintly Carthusian sent by Henry of Anjou 
to England, a commission was set up. The bull of canonization 
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issued in 1220 ordained that the feast of St Hugh of Lincoln be | of 

observed each year on 17 November. Hugh’s remains were then | co 

transferred to a splendid golden shrine, and Lincoln became a hi 

celebrated centre of pilgrimage for the whole of England. | sh 
It was a later Henry who destroyed the shrine and scattered | 

the ashes of the body, but the name and person of Hugh lives | th 

for evermore ; and it is for us to pray that the mantle ofhisown { pr 

loyalty to God and undaunted courage in the cause of right | to 

may rest upon us in the days to come. | w 

OswaLp BENNETT, C.P. | C 
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IS BENEDICTION A LITURGICAL / om 

FUNCTION? su 

| ve 

Y Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament is meant a bles- | P 

sing of the people with the Sacred Host—either exposed in | tl 


form prescribed by the Church, i.e. preceded by the singing (or 
recitation) of two strophes of the hymn Pange lingua, a versicle 
and response, and the prayer of the Blessed Sacrament (Deus 
qui nobis). 

Many definitions of the Sacred Liturgy have been attempted. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory one is the simplest and shortest: 
the Liturgy is “the worship of the Church”, with all that this 
implies, a worship that is external, public, social, official. It is 
the worship exercised by the Church ex officio—in the accom- 
plishment of her sacerdotal mission—in forms determined and n 
prescribed by her. These forms are found in the Church’s prin- a 
cipal liturgical books: the Roman Missal, the Roman Breviary ‘ P 
(with the Roman Martyrology), the Roman Ritual, the Cere- L 

W 
Cc 
b 


a monstrance or closed up in a ciborium—carried out in the hi 
| 
{ 


monial of Bishops, the Roman Pontifical and the Clementine 
Instruction.! 

In his famous Encyclical Letter Mediator Det (1947) on 
Christian Worship Pope Pius XII defined (in §20) the Sacred 
Liturgy as “the public worship which our Redeemer, the Head | 
1 Cf. S.R.C., 426°. 
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of the Church, offers to the heavenly Father and which the 
community of Christ’s faithful pays to its Founder, and through 
him to the Eternal Father; briefly, it is the whole public wor- 
ship of the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ, Head and members”. 
Worship may be either public or private. If it is given “‘in 
the name of the Church by persons legitimately deputed for the 
purpose and by acts reserved, by the institution of the Church, 
to God, the Saints and the Beatified, it is called public; other- 
wise it is private worship’’.! Worship is given in the name of the 
Church when she orders, or at least permits, the particular act 
of worship. The persons legitimately deputed to give public 
worship are clerics in Sacred Orders and certain Religious 
bound to the recitation of the Divine Office.? By acts reserved 
by the Church for the worship of God and the Saints is meant 
not only the principal acts of worship such as the Mass, but 
such things as the offering of incense, the exposing of images for 
veneration in a church, the burning of lights before them, etc. 
Public worship, as defined by the Church, has a wider meaning 
than liturgical worship. It embraces many acts that are extra- 
liturgical, e.g. the Leonine prayers after Low Mass, the October 
devotions (excluding Benediction), the Stations of the Cross. 
Private devotions, originating in the piety of individuals, 
have, in the course of the centuries, influenced the liturgical 
worship of the Church; some of them have been received into 
the Liturgy,? some have recently received a quasi-liturgical 
status. In the Ordo Missae there are, it appears, some twenty- 
nine antiphons, versicles and prayers that are of extra-liturgical 
origin. The Church has accepted into her official worship cer- 
tain processions that were at first acts of private devotion, and 
much of the modern Eucharistic worship, such as Exposition of, 
and Benediction with, the Blessed Sacrament, was originally no 
part of the Sacred Liturgy. Quite recently Pius XII in Mediator 
Dei has conferred a quasi-liturgical status on certain devotions 
which hitherto were regarded as entirely private. “There are 
certain other pious practices,” he wrote,* “which, though not 
belonging strictly to the Liturgy, nevertheless enjoy a special 


1 Code of Canon Law (cited as C.J.C.), canon 1256. 
2 Cf. Mediator Dei (cited as M.D.), §150. 

3 Cf. M.D., & 141, 185. 

* M.D., §194. 
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importance and dignity, such that they are regarded as raised 
to liturgical rank. . . . Among these are special devotions to the 
Virgin Mother of God during the month of May, and to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus during the month of June; similarly 
novenas and triduums, the Stations of the Cross, and other 
devotional exercises.” 

The Church, then, approves of quite a number of private 
acts of worship and even encourages them by attaching indul- 
gences to them, but this does not mean that they become part 
of the Sacred Liturgy. An act of worship, however adequate and 
widespread, remains private until it receives juridical accep- 
tance from the Church and its rite is enshrined in her liturgical 
books. It then becomes part of the official worship of the 
Church, a liturgical act. “In the exercise of her worship, her 
prayer, her liturgy, the Church draws upon (engage) the priestly 
power which she has received from our Lord, the sole source of 
all priesthood. From the priesthood of Christ—of which she is 
the only depository here below—her worship derives its essen- 
tial, fundamental, transcendent value. All her liturgical activity, 
her entire worship is codified in her liturgical books, fully in them 
and nowhere else (ni plus ni moins). It is within these strict limits 
that the Church on earth exercises her priestly ministry. To 
acquire this transcendental worth and be raised to this dignity 
of the official worship of the Spouse of Christ, it is not enough 
that prayers be approved, indulgenced, recommended and 
lauded by even the most solemn acts of ecclesiastical authority. 
Such approbation makes these prayers very praiseworthy and 
of high standing, and guarantees that they are in conformity 
with the doctrinal and moral teaching of the Church; and these 
prayers, ‘even those said in the most private way’, have (as our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII says!) ‘their dignity and their 
efficacy, and are also of great benefit to the whole mystical 
Body’. But that such prayers may belong to the priestly worship 
of the visible Church, that they may acquire the transcendent 
character of that public prayer which is superior to all other 
prayer because it comes from our Mother the Church as the 
Spouse of Christ (as the Sovereign Pontiff says in the same 
Encyclical), that, in short, they may form part of the Church’s 
1 Mystici Corporis Christi, § 88. 
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liturgical canon, and be the authentic sign of her priestly power, 
an Official decision of the supreme authority of the Church, 
incorporating these prayers into her liturgical canon, is necessary.””! 
The test, then, whether any particular act of piety, even when 
carried out publicly, in the name of the Church, by persons 
legitimately deputed to do so, and in a form approved by 
ecclesiastical authority, is a liturgical function or not, is the 
insertion of the rite of this act of worship in the official liturgical 
books of the Church. From these books the Church excludes 
any act of worship, however praiseworthy, however popular, 
however universal, that she does not wish to make part of her 
official worship. Such acts receive no mention in the rubrics 
(e.g. there is nothing in the Missal about the Leonine prayers, 
nothing in any official ceremonial about the October devotions 
—even though both of these are ordered by the Holy See—nor 
about such imposing public acts of worship as Eucharistic con- 
gresses and the like), and—for the most part—are not legislated 
for by official decisions of the Congregation of Sacred Rites.? 
While extra-liturgical acts of worship are supposed to be in 
general conformity with liturgical principles and laws,’ the 
details of their rites are not officially fixed as those of liturgical 
functions are. 

Whenever the Sacred Host is solemnly exposed (i.e. exposed 
in a monstrance), before It is replaced in the tabernacle Bene- 
diction, in the form ordered by the Church, must be given. 
Accordingly, the rite of Benediction finds a place in three of the 
liturgical books. It is given in the Ceremonial of Bishops (II, 
XXXiii, 24-7), at the conclusion of the Corpus Christi procession, 
in the Roman Ritual (X, v, 5-7) at the end of the same pro- 
cession or of any procession of the Blessed Sacrament (n. 7), and 
also (V, vii, II, 4-5) in connection with the Forty Hours’ 
Prayer,* and in the Clementine Instruction (§ xxxi), the litur- 


1 Dom Lambert Beauduin, O.S.B., the founder of the modern “liturgical move- 
ment” cited in Maison-Dieu, No. 3, p. 160. The italics are his. 

? A glance through the indices of the S.R.C. decrees will show that any decisions 
about such acts of piety as the Leonine prayers, the Rosary, extra-liturgical pro- 
cessions, are very few and seem to be given, normally, only when these devotions 
are connected with some liturgical act. 

3 Cf. M.D., § 115, 193, 196. 

“ A résumé of the rubrics of the Forty Hours’ Prayer and the special form of the 
Litanies of the Saints for it are given in the new Roman Ritual (1952). 
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gical book devoted entirely to this Prayer. A priori one would | 


expect that any rite that involved the direct use of the Sacred 


Host would be a liturgical act, and would be legislated for in | 


detail in the rubrics and by decisions of §.R.C. And so it is. The 
same form for the actual rite of Benediction is given in all the 
cases mentioned above, and there are official decisions of S.R.C. 
regarding it. Precisely because Benediction is a liturgical func- 
tion: (i) the number of wax candles to be used is fixed, twelve 
at least for solemn exposition! (cf. S.R.C. 3173, 3480, 4257), 
six for private exposition (S. Cong. of Bishops and Regulars, 
g December 1602); (ii) hymns may be sung, and prayers 
recited in presence of the Blessed Sacrament exposed only 
before the Tantum ergo sacramentum is begun? (for then the strictly 
liturgical function commences), and other prayers may not 
(except at the conclusion of the Forty Hours’ Prayer) be added 
to the prayer Deus qui nobis (S.R.C., 4350). The Roman prac- 
tice for Benediction is this: a priest or deacon, in surplice and 
stole, exposes the Sacred Host, and hymns are sung and prayers 
recited—often not directly addressed to the Blessed Sacrament, 
e.g. the Litany of Loreto, novena prayers to a saint—until the 
moment for the Tantum ergo arrives, then a priest vested in cope 
takes over for the rite of the actual Benediction. Pope Pius XII 
in the Encyclical Mediator Dei refers more than once (§§ 140, 








143, 161) to Benediction, but he never classifies it with the | 


popular devotions of which he speaks, not even with those that, 
he writes (§ 194), “‘are regarded as raised to liturgical rank’’. 

A few of the older rubricians regarded Benediction as a non- 
liturgical function, but they never clearly defined what they 
meant by a liturgical function. Many other rubricians are silent 
on the question, but some modern writers of undoubted authority 
have expressly declared that Benediction is a liturgical func- 
tion, e.g. De Amicis® (cited in Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1942, p. 
134), Vavasseur-Haegy,* Oppenheim,' Bayart,® Grimaud.’ 

J. O’ConngELL 
1 Twenty for the Forty Hours’ Prayer (Clementine Instruction, § vi). 
5 S:RC., 3530%, 4194", 41981? 
® Caeremoniale Parochorum (1948), p. 342. 

“ Manuel de Liturgie (1935), Il, p. 117. 

5 Institutiones in S. Liturgiam (1939), II, p. 163. 

® Les Divins Offices (1948), p. 62. 
” Liturgia (1931), p. 979. 
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AN ANGLICAN IMPROVISATION 


HE changing pattern of Anglican apologetics has a 

perennial interest for the Catholic who has been a mem- 
ber of the Church of England, particularly for those who in the 
conditions of the modern world might never even have been led 
to consider Christianity in institutional terms if they had not 
learned it from Anglican sources. For millions of English people, 
Catholicism in its integrity is not what William James called a 
real option, and while there is no logical necessity to advance to 
the acceptance of Catholicism through a realization of the 
inadequacy of Anglicanism, it is, for historical reasons, by this 
route that many have travelled and will yet travel. To that 
extent, some of us must feel that the Church of England paedagogus 
noster fuit in Christo. 

But from the time of his acceptance of the fact that our Lord 
founded a Church admission to which by way of baptism is the 
normal expression of Christian life, the convert to Anglicanism 
is conscious of the intellectual difficulties of his position. Argu- 
mentatively he is always on the defensive. The worshippers in 
Little Bethel have no difficulty in believing that they are “the 
sweet elected few”. Some Evangelical churchmen may be able 
to assume that Christian history began in the sixteenth century. 
For “central”? churchmanship no less than for ‘““Anglo-Catholi- 
cism” this attitude is impossible. The English churchman is 
always compelled to take account of the wider field of Christen- 
dom and to define his relations with it. 

Even in this country it is remarkable that the energies of 
eminent Anglicans should be so largely devoted to a defence of 
the authority of their Church. The morbid personal anxiety, 
the sense of insecurity, which lies at the centre of Lutheranism 
has its counterpart in the over-emphatic assertion of the authen- 
ticity of Anglican churchmanship. If it is necessary here to 
shout down the interior questionings we cannot be surprised to 
find speakers at such gatherings as the recent Anglican Congress 
at Minneapolis laying all possible stress on the fact that the 
territory of Anglicanism is not conterminous with that of the 
jurisdiction of the Crown. 
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That the central feature of Anglican apologetics should be 


their subjectivity is less of a stumbling-block to the English 
mind than it would be to some others. The Englishman prefers 
to ask what ‘‘A” should do in existing circumstances, rather 
than to discuss hypothetical conditions. For the Anglican in the 
field of ecclesiastical controversy the question is assumed to be: 





“Can I remain where I am?” What proportion of those who | 
reach an affirmative answer would assert with any degree of | 
confidence that the argument is strong enough to justify accep- | 
tance of the Anglican claims in preference to others by an | 


independent inquirer? 
The problem for the intelligent Anglican is what he is to say 
about Rome. The theory which holds that Roman Catholics 


are members of the true Church on the continental mainland | 


and schismatics in England is perhaps the least unsatisfactory 
in strict logic, but who really believes it? What Anglican dig- 
nitary is not still more uncomfortable at the suggestion that the 
Pope is under the jurisdiction of an Anglican bishop somewhere 
in Europe? 

The Minneapolis Congress can hardly be said to have 
resolved these difficulties. The Church Times was moved to the 
somewhat disrespectful comment that “‘a great spate of words 
has flowed”’, and thought that there was “much that may have 
puzzled many readers”. But it felt able to head its editorial 
comment with the words “Anglican Treasure’, for in spite of 
the rather depressing background, there was “one positive 
utterance which stands out with exceptional clarity and admir- 
able force”. This was the address of the Bishop of London of 
which a shorter report had already appeared in The Times 
under the heading: “Biblical Origins of Anglicanism’’. 

The special relation of Church of England doctrine to the 
Scriptures is, of course, no novelty. It is affirmed in the 6th 
Article: “Of the Sufficiency of Holy Scripture for Salvation”. 
But Dr Wand’s address amounts to something more than this. It 
advanced a new claim for the Church of England, which the 
commentator characterizes as ‘“‘a robust statement . . . in striking 
contrast to the feeble stuff of hesitating apologetic’. 

A discovery of a new claim at this date would be sufficiently 
striking, but before examining it we must note that the circum- 
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stances of the discovery make it more remarkable still. It was 
apparently an improvisation. 

According to the Church Times report of the proceedings, the 
Bishop decided “‘to do something drastic”, which was to neglect 
very largely what he had already written and what had been 
circulated to the delegates and to develop a single point. Now 
Dr Wand is widely respected both within and without his own 
Church, but it may be said without disrespect that it would 
have occurred to few people to look to him for a new develop- 
ment in the long history of Anglican claims. The reporter deli- 
cately hints as much. ““This move,” he says, “‘may have some- 
what surprised the Congregation, but surprise gave place to 
relief.” 

Perhaps “‘relief” is not the kindest way of putting it, but if 
there was no need to be worried because Dr Wand was going 
to improvise it is not easy to share the enthusiasm of the Church 
Times editorialist after he had done it. 

The new claim is not a variant of the branch theory. It 
presents the Church of England not as the section with a claim 
to the allegiance of Catholic Christians in a particular geo- 
graphical area, but as possessing a “‘unique greatness”, which 
results from its being “nearer to the heart of the New Testa- 
ment than any other communion in the world”. This, it will be 
seen, is not simply a restatement of the 6th Article, which is of a 
negative and limiting character, laying it down that “what- 
soever is not read herein nor may be proved”’ by Holy Scripture 
‘fs not to be required of any man that it should be believed as 
an article of the Faith or be thought requisite or necessary to 
salvation”. Church of England doctrine refuses to impose any- 
thing derived from extra-scriptural tradition, but this denial of 
the living voice contains no claim to unique fidelity to the 
scriptural tradition itself. On what does the claim rest? 

Dr Wand’s answer is somewhat surprising. The Anglican 
“nearness to the heart of the New Testament” is proved by the 
fact that “it recognizes the tension which must exist at the 
heart of religion”. This, we learn, “makes possible a period of 
increased usefulness for the whole Christian Church and a new 
doctrinal synthesis”. 

Let us admit at once that there is nothing hesitating or timid 
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about this. Presumably this unique recognition has charac- for | 
terized the Church of England throughout its existence, wher- rege 
ever we place the date of its origin. If a period of increased he 


usefulness and a new doctrinal synthesis have now become thir 
possible it can only be because Dr Wand has brought the fact anc 
to light more than 400 years after the achievement of the Royal 


Supremacy in England! bet 

When, like the Bishop’s congregation, we have recovered | fin 
from our surprise, we are tempted to consider both the unique- wr 
ness and the value of the recognition of tension. That there isa | has 
tension at the heart of all true religion and of all human think- sur 


ing, who will deny? Religious thinkers have been conscious of his 
it in varying degrees from simple recognition to obsession, and | Hi 
we recall Carlyle’s piquant comment on the lady who had | exi 
decided to accept the Cosmos: “By gad, she’d better!” | to 
The classic statement of tension in the New Testament is 
surely the cri de ceur of St Paul in the seventh chapter of ch 
Romans: Infeltx ego homo quis me liberabit de corpore mortis hujus ?} cil 
Here the tension is between law and grace, between the law su; 
of sin in the flesh and the law of God in the mind. But the ter 
apostle finds no particular merit in the recognition. His ques- wl 
tion is not rhetorical. The next sentence answers it. Gratia Dei fa: 
per Fesum Christum Dominum nostrum. ap 
What is the special value of recognizing tension without Ww! 
attempting to resolve it? We recall the legendary claim of the | pt 
Irish pilot when the ship struck the reef: “I know every rock on i W 
this coast, and faith that’s one of ’em.” | oh 
Not unnaturally, the Church Times refers in its comment to | sc 
von Hiigel’s remark on “‘the tension that lies at the heart of | C 
truth”. No name springs more readily to the mind when tension b 
is in question, but no witness could be less favourable to the 0 


claim to Anglican uniqueness. 

In the analysis of the various elements in religion which 
opens his study of St Catherine of Siena, the baron points out 
that the “three currents’’—the institutional, the intellectual and 
the mystical—are to be found in Catholicism. In all his adven- 
tures in ideas and his temporary aberrations it never occurred 
to him that Anglicanism could prove the unique spiritual home 


1 Rom. vii, 24. 
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for him which, on Dr Wand’s theory, it should be. For he never 
regarded the tension as other than a necessary evil. “All religion,” 
he wrote, ‘will ever, in proportion as it is vigorous and pure, 
thirst after an ever-increasing unification, will long to be one 
and to give itself to the One.” 

But what the Bishop of London has in mind is the tension 
between “the Catholic and Evangelical emphases’, which he 
finds in the New Testament and particularly in the Pauline 
writings. “Emphasis” is a useful word, but a dangerous one. It 
has its legitimate applications but is always in danger of the ab- 
surdity at which Monsignor Knox hinted in the satirical plea of 
his Anglican days for our atheist brethren who recognize God in 
His aspect of non-existence as we recognize Him in His aspect of 
existence. The distinction between doctrine and emphasis needs 
to be made thoughtfully—not in the Stop Press column. 

In his anxiety to defend the Church of England against the 
charge of attempting to combine “two conflicting and irrecon- 
cilable religions”, which he dismisses as “nonsense”, Dr Wand 
suggests the contrast between an Anglican communion in which 
tension is recognized and an artificially rigid Roman Church in 
which there is no room for a free play of the mind. This is the 
familiar claim for Anglican comprehensiveness and it must be 
apparent to anybody familiar with contemporary theological 
writing that the picture of the Catholic Church presented for 
purposes of contrast is, touse Dr Wand’s expression, “‘nonsense”’. 
Who, with the writings of Augustine, Aquinas and Pascal at 
hand and with access to what is being written by Catholic 
scholars today, will waste any time on the proposition that 
Christendom must go to school in the Anglican communion to 
be introduced to “the tension which must exist at the heart 
of religion”’? 

There is a point up to which tension may be tolerated and 
beyond which it threatens the integrity of the organism, and 
the charge which the Bishop of London rejects but does not 
refute is that in Anglicanism that limit is passed. The Church 
of England is a legal and political entity, but as a teaching body 
it cannot be defined in the minimum terms required to con- 
stitute an organism. Whether we choose to call the varieties of 


1 The Mystical Element in Religion (London 1923), Vol. I, pp. 65-70. 
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Anglican doctrine protestant or to regard them as special forms 


of non-Catholic Christianity is largely a matter of words. There 
are protestants in the strict sense in the Church of England but 
there are others whose beliefs are more alien from the main 
protestant traditions-—-Lutheran and Calvinist—than they are 
from Catholic belief. It would be hard to show that in the 
strictly theological sphere there has been any distinctively 
Anglican contribution to thought. On the relations between 
Church and State, as the fourth centenary of Hooker’s birth 
may remind us, the political circumstances of the origins of 
Anglicanism have produced a certain ingenuity and originality. 

If it is hard to find the unique recognition of tension in 


Anglican teaching, it is a fact that the critical analysis of | 


protestantism in its various forms has led to the identification 
of an unresolved tension as its constitutional malady. Father 
Erich Przywara, S.J., in his Augustinian studies has traced the 
working of the central protestant principle to its issue in 
conflicting systems. 

Nearly a quarter of a century before Dr Wand advanced his 
claim based on the recognition of tension, Father Przywara 
was praising Newman precisely for his “‘mastery of tension”. 
Analysing the work of Hegel and Kierkegaard, he wrote: “In 
their irreconcilable opposition to each other, the opposition 
between the two leading varieties of Protestantism reaches its 
climax and therefore its most comprehensive and most uncom- 
promising presentation.’ 

May we not say that the new theory of Anglican compre- 
hensiveness has been under-developed and over-exposed? 

REGINALD J. DINGLE 


1 A Monument to St Augustine (London, 1930), p. 283. 
2 Ibid., p. 269. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


SELF-ADMINISTERED EXTREME UNCTION 


A priest who lives alone and is subject to heart-attacks is 
afraid that he may die without the benefit of the last sacra- 
ments. Theologians would allow him to give himself holy 
Viaticum if another priest is not likely to be available in time. 
Is there any support for the view that he may also anoint him- 
self? (R.) 


REPLY 


Canon 944: “Quamvis hoc sacramentum per se non sit de 
necessitate medii ad salutem, nemini tamen licet illud negligere ; 
et omni studio et diligentia curandum ut infirmi, dum sui plene 
compotes sunt, illud recipiant.” 

S.C.P.F., 23 March 1844: “Inspectis ipsis divini eloquii ver- 
bis, vel facile patet sacramentum extremae unctionis etiam in 
casu necessitatis, absente nimirum alio presbytero, non posse 
missionarium aegrotantem sibimetipsi ministrare.””? 

According to Cappello,? some (‘‘quidam”’) have held that 
a priest, especially a parish priest, can anoint himself in a case 
of necessity, but the only author he quotes is Clericatus.* Kilker 
likewise mentions no other as holding this view.‘ It is not sur- 
prising, because there is little force in the arguments advanced 
by this little-known author and overwhelming strength in the 
contrary doctrine. His principal argument, based on the maxim, 
qui potest plus, potest etiam et minus, is that, since a priest is 
allowed to communicate himself when no other minister is 
available, therefore he is allowed to anoint himself in a case of 
necessity. The answer is that there is no parity between the 


1 This reply, quoted by several authors, was not reprinted in either the 1893 
or 1907 edition of the Collectanea S.C.P.F. 

® De Sacramentis, II, ii, n. 101. 

8 Decisiones Sacramentales, De Extrema Unctione, d. 75, Venice, 1727. 

* Extreme Unction, St. Louis, 1927, p. 84. 
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cases, because the administration of Holy Communion does not 
involve the confection of a sacrament, whereas anointing does. 
Clericatus also argues from the alleged analogy of marriage in 
which the ministers and recipients of the sacrament are the 
same persons ; but here too there is no real parity, because the 
spouses do not administer the sacrament to themselves, but each 
to the other. 

Indeed, the only really valid arguments a pari are to the 
contrary. Extreme Unction is not necessary, necessitate medti, to 
salvation, whereas Baptism is; and yet it is quite certain that 
no one can validly baptize himself in any circumstances. Again, 
Extreme Unction is the complement of the sacrament of Penance; 
if therefore a priest cannot validly absolve himself even in a case 
of necessity—and it is quite certain that he cannot—a fortiori he 
cannot anoint himself. Finally, the morally unanimous verdict 
of tradition, confirmed by the above-quoted answer of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, stands 
firmly for the negative doctrine. As that reply points out, the 
affirmative opinion is irreconcilable with the words of St James 
which suppose the summoning of a priest to pray over the sick 
man ; for one cannot summon and pray over oneself. The affirma- 
tive opinion is therefore devoid of all theological probability. 


PRENUPTIAL CANDOUR 


Are the parties to a marriage bound to reveal their secret 
defects to each other before getting married? 


REPLY 


Provided that a defect is not such as to invalidate the mar- 
riage, €.g. permanent impotence, or the continued existence of 
a valid matrimonial bond, authors answer this question by dis- 
tinguishing according to the present or future results of the 
defect. If it is the sort of defect which, while it might make the 


1 Cf. Genicot-Salsmans, Theol. Mor., II, n. 443; Heylen, De Matrimonio, p. 60. 
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mach less desirable if it were known, is not really harmful to 
the partner, e.g. a previous affair with another or a moral lapse 
which has no enduring effect, it can be lawfully concealed, pro- 
vided always that no positive deceit is used and that the other 
has not clearly indicated that his or her consent is conditional 
on the absence of this particular defect. Should it be likely to 
become known and cause serious dissension or recrimination, it 
might be advisable or even obligatory in prudence or charity 
to make a frank avowal, but there is no obligation of contractual 
justice. Marriage certainly requires more candour between the 
parties than most other contracts, but it is not commonly held 
to require a general confession or self-depreciation. If it did, 
there might perhaps be fewer unsuccessful marriages, but only 
at the cost of a sharp decline in the marriage rate generally. 

On the other hand, if it is the kind of defect which will be 
positively harmful to the other party or seriously prejudicial to 
his or her reasonable expectations, e.g. active venereal disease, 
sterility arising from amputation of the ovaries or womb, preg- 
nancy by another man, serious indebtedness, etc., there is an 
obligation in justice either to reveal it or to avoid or break the 
engagement. One cannot plead in excuse the analogy of ihe 
marketing principle, caveat emptor, because even in a contract of 
sale it is unjust to foist an article, subject to a defect which is not 
only concealed but harmful, on to a buyer who has every reason 
to believe that he or she is getting one of at least average quality. 
The indissolubility of marriage and its lifelong consequences 
make it all the more necessary that, in this contract above all 
others, there shall be no suggestion of sharp practice. 


WHat MAKEs A STOLE FEE? 


On the feast of St Blaise, the ritual blessing of throats asso- 
ciated with that day is performed in a parish church and a 
collection plate is placed near the altar rails for the convenience 
of those who wish to make an offering after receiving the bles- 
sing. Can the parish priest claim that such offerings are stole 
fees and therefore his personal perquisite, whether or not he 
himself officiates? (B.) 

Vol. xxxix 2U 
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REPLY 


Canon 463, §1: “Ius est parocho ad praestationes quas ei 
tribuit vel probata consuetudo vel legitima taxatio ad normam 
can. 1507, §1.” 

§3: “Licet paroeciale aliquod officium ab alio fuerit exple- 
tum, praestationes tamen parocho cedunt, nisi de contraria 
offerentium voluntate certo constet circa summam quae taxam 
excedit.” 

Canon 1507, §1: “Salvo praescripto can. 1056 (chancery 
expenses) et can. 1234 (funeral fees), praefinire taxas . . . occa- 
sione ministrationis Sacramentorum vel Sacramentalium, in 
tota ecclesiastica provincia solvendas, est Concilii provincialis 
aut conventus Episcoporum provinciae ; sed nulla vi praefinitio 
eiusmodi pollet, nisi prius a Sede Apostolica approbata fuerit.” 

Conc. Prov. Westm., II, d. viii, nn. 15-16 (Guy’s translation, 
p. 162): “As to the application of money derived from stole 
fees, there is no uniform practice throughout the whole Church. 
. .. The proceeds derived from this source should be ordinarily 
considered as belonging to the priests; though they are distri- 
buted in different ways, in different places. That distribution 
seems to be best, which is most conducive to alleviate the bur- 
thens of the mission. Whilst therefore we forbid anything to be 
asked for and much more anything to be exacted before the 
celebration as a right, we leave it to the prudence of Bishops to 
determine in their Diocesan Synods what seems best adapted 
to the custom and state of places.” 

Stole fees can be loosely defined as offerings made by the 
faithful in connexion with certain sacraments and sacramentals 
or other parochial functions. Strictly speaking, the term indi- 
cates only those offerings which the faithful are more or less 
required by law to make. It can however be applied to purely 
~ voluntary offerings, and since we are here concerned with the 
claim of the parish priest to offerings that have been made, 
rather than with the duty of the faithful to make them, it is 
in this wide sense that we shall understand the term. 

But in order to establish the parish priest’s claim to appro- 
priate an offering as his personal perquisite, it is not sufficient 
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simply to show that it can be classed as a stole fee. By canon 
1410, stole fees may be declared to be part of the beneficial 
endowment of a parish, in which case they accrue directly and 
immediately to the general fund from which the parish priest 
derives his honest maintenance, as prescribed in canon 1473; 
and we understand that this is the law or custom in certain 
places. And even if, as more commonly happens, they have not 
been declared part of the endowment, the parish priest’s right 
is limited by canon 463 to those only “‘which are assigned to 
him by approved custom or legitimate tariff’’. Since a legitimate 
tariff can only be established by a decree of a provincial synod 
or decision of the assembled bishops of a province, approved by 
the Holy See, and since neither, as far as we know, exists for any 
province in this country (certainly not a synodal decree, the 
last of which, approved in 1856, left the matter undetermined), 
it follows that, in this country, the parish priest’s right must be 
determined by reference to approved custom. Moreover, as 
Claeys-Bouuaert observes, “it must be a custom affecting the 
whole diocese, which has been observed for the required period 
of time and fulfils the other conditions of the law (canons 26-8). 
In practice, it must have obtained at least the tacit approval of 
the diocesan authorities. Hence, it is not enough to invoke, as 
a juridical custom, a more or less long and uniform usage ob- 
served in a parish or particular district”? 

Since the synodal statutes of a diocese can be trusted to take 
account of locally approved customs, it is to them that we must 
turn first for guidance. In more or less all dioceses, there are 
regulations concerning the offerings made by the faithful on the 
occasion of baptisms, churchings, marriages and funerals.? These 
can evidently be classed as approved stole fees to which the law 
of canon 463 applies. The same may be said of offerings made 
in connexion with any of the other functions reserved to parish 
priests by canon 462; unless the contrary is stated in the 
diocesan statutes, the offering, like the function, can be claimed 
by the parish priest as his peculiar preserve. As to offerings 
made in connexion with non-reserved ceremonies, such as the 


1 Traite dé Droit Canonique (ed. R. Naz), I, p. 524. 
2 Only funeral fees are left to diocesan law to determine. Hence the other 
determinations must be regarded as approved customs. 
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blessing of throats or the kissing of relics, it is possible that in 
some dioceses the law may be so phrased as to justify a parish 
priest in claiming them as his personal perquisite, when the 
ceremony is performed in his church; but we cannot quote an | 


instance and think it unlikely.1 In our opinion, cases of this | 


kind must normally be decided according to the character of 
the ceremony, because it is this that will normally determine the 
intention of the donor. If it is an individual ministration per- 
formed in response to a particular request, any offering made 
in connexion with it is normally meant as a personal gift to the 
minister and can be appropriated by him. If, on the other hand, 
as in the case put by our questioner, it is a collective, congrega- 
tional ceremony, the offerings of those who participate are 
more probably meant as alms given to the church. The acci- 
dental circumstance that the donor comes to the collection 
plate, not the plate to the donor, does not make it any the less 
a church collection. 


MATRIMONIAL CONSENT—BELIEF IN DIVORCE 


How is it possible for a person who believes in divorce, and 
would not otherwise contract marriage, to give valid matri- 
monial consent? (O.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1084: ‘‘Simplex error circa matrimonii unitatem vel 
indissolubilitatem aut sacramentalem dignitatem, etsi det cau- 
sam contractui, non vitiat consensum matrimonialem.”’ 

Canon 1086, §1: “Internus animi consensus semper prae- 
sumitur conformis verbis vel signis in celebrando matrimonio 
adhibitis.”’ 

§2: “At si alterutra vel utraque pars positivo voluntatis actu 
excludat ... essentialem matrimonii proprietatem, invalide 
contrahit. 


1 Lancaster statutes, n. 69, implicitly restrict his claim to those offerings which 
he receives in connexion with the sacraments and sacramentals reserved to him, 
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Canon 1092: “‘Conditio semel apposita et non revocata... 
2° Si de futuro contra matrimonii substantiam, illud reddit 
invalidum .. .” 

The principle enunciated in canon 1081, that consent makes 
marriage, is one of natural law, and canons 1082-1086, which 
explain what is or is not essential to consent, are mainly re- 
statements of natural law. As such they bind all equally, Catho- 
lic or not, Christian or pagan. The question calls therefore for 
an explanation of the natural working of the human will. 

The key to it lies in the fact that an erroneous belief is an act 
or state of mind, whereas consent is a function of the will, and 
the two do not necessarily interact even in regard to the same 
matter. That is what canon 1084 means when it says that simple 
error about the indissolubility of marriage does not vitiate matri- 
monial consent, even when consent would not have been given 
but for the error. Simple error is precisely that kind of error 
which remains a mere act or state of mind without effect on the 
will’s object, either because it fails to result in a correlative act 
of will, or because, if it does, it leaves the object substantially 
unaltered. 

The Code recognizes that, in certain cases, an erroneous be- 

lief may substantially alter the will’s object. A man may not 
only entertain the mistaken idea that it is possible for him to 
contract a real and yet humanly dissoluble marriage, but also 
be positively determined not to contract any other kind. His de- 
termination may take the form of a condition attached to his 
consent: “I marry you, on condition that I remain free to 
divorce you”; or it may be expressed in a simple but positive 
limitation of the object of consent: “‘I believe in dissoluble mar- 
riage and that is the only kind I agree to contract.”’ In either 
case, whether or not he gives external expression to the condi- 
tion or limitation, as long as it is actually made internally, he 
fails to contract a real marriage, because whatever name we 
give to the kind of union he has willed, it is not marriage, even 
though, on the principle of canon 1086, §1, the Church will 
take it for marriage, unless the contrary is made evident or 
proved. 

But perhaps our questioner feels that, even though intellect 
and will are speculatively distinct in operation, a man’s belief 
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in divorce is more or less bound to affect the object of his matri- 
monial consent in one or other of the above two ways. The 
argument has been put this way: an object can only be willed in 
so far as it is known; but, in the present instance, marriage is 
known only as dissoluble and therefore can be willed only as 
dissoluble. Father Hiirth, S.J., answers this argument by point- 
ing out that not everything known about a willed object is itself 
therefore willed; a man may think his marriage is dissoluble 
without therefore willing it as dissoluble.! But, it may be ob- 
jected, nil volitum nisi praecognitum: you cannot will a thing which 
you do not know; now, our believer in divorce does not know 
marriage as indissoluble; therefore he cannot will it as indis- 
soluble. To this twist of the same argument the answer is that 
the maxim is true of anything which is volitum in se, but not 
necessarily of everything which is volitum in alio. When a man 
freely undertakes a state of life, he accepts, directly or indirectly, 
everything that is inseparably connected with it, known or not, 
unless by positively excluding some essential consequence he 
effectively prevents himself from ever contracting that particular 
state. So, for example, when a man becomes a naturalized 
British subject, he incurs liability to National Service, whether 
he knows it or not. When he fathers a child, he contracts a life- 
long relationship and responsibility, even though he mistakenly 
believed that there would be no child. So, too, when he consents 
to marriage, with no condition or positive limitation of his con- 
sent, he contracts a lifelong bond which no human power can 
break, even though he mistakenly thought that no such bond 
would result. 

In all ages and among all peoples, there have commonly 
been divergent opinions as to the extrinsic dissolubility of mar- 
riage ; but the generic notion of marriage, common to mankind, 
presents it as an intrinsically permanent union. Thus we find 
that our English civil law, in spite of its divorce provisions, 
nevertheless requires Registry Office couples to be reminded 
that “marriage, according to the law of this country is the union 
of one man with one woman, voluntarily entered into for life, to 
the exclusion of all others’’. When, therefore, a man says yes to 
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marriage, without condition or qualification, this is the kind of | 


1 Periodica de re morali, etc., October 1948, pp. 209 ff. 
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union which he is understood to contract, and does contract 
coram Deo. As Father Cremin has observed, in dealing with this 
question, if a man buys a motor-car under the mistaken impres- 
sion that motor-cars can fly, but makes no such stipulation or 
limitation of consent in the contract of purchase, the contract is 
valid, even though he would not have bought the car had he 
known the truth.1 So too the believer in divorce who contracts 
marriage without positively limiting his consent in accordance 
with his belief, incurs the obligations implicit in the state which 
he has voluntarily undertaken. His will may well have been 
inclined towards dissolubility, but this inclination has remained 
at most an habitual intention which had no actual or virtual 
impact on what he really wills here and now. The question is 
not what he would have willed, if the content of the object of 
consent had been explicitly analysed, but what he does actually 
will. If he wills marriage simpliciter, he contracts a true marriage 
and therefore an indissoluble bond. 
L. L. McR. 


OFFERING Hoty COMMUNION FOR OTHERS 


In the leaflet explaining Auxiliary Membership of The 
Legion of Mary, the following form of offering is proposed to 
priests and religious: ‘““Mary Immaculate, Mediatrix of all 
Graces, I place at your disposal such portion of my daily 
Masses, Communions, prayers, works and sufferings, as is per- 
mitted to me”’ (italics mine). 

How is it possible to place one’s Communion at another’s 
disposal, any more than one’s Confession, or Marriage, or 
Extreme Unction, or Baptism, or any sacrament as such? Is 
there any connexion between the wording of the offering quoted 
and the mistaken idea that Communion (i.e. the Eucharist as 
sacrament) can be offered for others as Mass (i.e. the Eucharist 
as sacrifice) can be offered by all the baptized, priests and 
layfolk? (Monachus.) 


1 Trish Ecclesiastical Record, April 1947, p. 343. 
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REPLY 


I. Sacrifice and sacrament have this in common, that each is 
a sacred sign; each is an external rite having a religious sig- 
nification. A sacrifice is an external rite which signifies man’s 
intention to offer worship, thanksgiving, petition and propitia- 
tion to God. A sacrament (of the New Law) is an external rite 
which signifies, and also causes, the sanctification of the soul. 
The Eucharist is both sacrifice and sacrament; ‘“‘Inquantum,” 
writes St Thomas, “in hoc sacramento repraesentatur passio 
Christi . . . habet rationem sacrificii; inquantum vero in hoc 
sacramento traditur invisibilis gratia sub visibili specie, habet 
rationem sacramenti” (III, 79, 7). It is to be noted, however, 
that in the Eucharist the relation between sacrifice and sacra- 
ment is so close and intimate that it is impossible, in considering 
the one, entirely to abstract from the other ; because that which 
is offered in sacrifice—the Body and Blood of Christ under the 
appearances of bread and wine—is also that which is received 
in the sacrament. The sacrament is the consummation of the 
sacrifice. 

II. That the faithful are able to offer the Sacrifice of the 
Mass for others is clear from the following words of the Roman 
Canon: “Memento... omnium circumstantium . . . pro quibus 
tibi offerimus, vel qui tibi offerunt, hoc sacrificium laudis pro 
Se suisque omnibus, pro redemptione animarum suarum, pro spe 
salutis et incolumitatis suae, tibique reddunt vota sua aeterno 
Deo, vivo et vero.” Moreover, it is certain that the more fully 
the faithful identify themselves with Christ, the High Priest and 
Victim of the sacrifice, the more abundant will be the fruits of 
impetration and propitiation which they will receive (ex opere 
operato sacrificit) whether for themselves or for others. Now, the 
conclusive proof that the faithful have their part in the offering 
of the sacrifice may be seen in the fact that all the faithful have 
the right to partake of the Victim in Holy Communion. Thus 
St Thomas (III, 82, 4) uses the following argument to prove 
that the priest is bound to communicate at Mass: ‘‘Eucharistia 
non solum est sacramentum sed etiam sacrificium ; quicumque 
autem sacrificium offert, debet sacrificii fieri particeps, quia 
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exterius sacrificum quod offertur signum est interioris sacrificii 
quo quis seipsum offert Deo . . . Per hoc autem fit particeps 
quod de sacrificio sumit, secundum illud Apostoli (I Cor. x) : 
‘Nonne qui edunt hostias, participes sunt altaris?’ ” What is 
thus shown to be a matter of obligation on the part of the priest 
is prescribed by the Council of Trent (Denzinger, 944) as at 
least desirable for all the faithful : ““Optaret quidem sacrosancta 
Synodus ut in singulis Missis fideles adstantes non solum 
spirituali affectu sed sacramentali etiam Eucharistiae percep- 
tione communicarent, quo ad eos sanctissimi huius sacrificii 
fructus uberior proveniret.” 

We may therefore, it seems, consider Holy Communion, not 
only as a sacrament, but also formally as the complement of the 
sacrifice, as the act whereby the communicant makes the oblation 
of the sacrifice in some measure his own, by uniting himself as 
fully as possible with Him who is the Priest and Victim of the 
sacrifice, and thus appropriating—and at will applying to 
others—its impetratory and propitiatory fruits. From this 
point of view Holy Communion is considered not as the passive 
reception of a sacrament, but rather as the culmination of the 
act of offering the sacrifice, and the fruits of it thus considered— 
applicable to others in virtue of the unity of the Mystical Body 
—are not properly the fruits of the sacrament but the fruits of 
the sacrifice. We are of opinion that this idea—however vaguely 
formulated—is in the minds of those of the faithful who ex- 
press their intention of “‘offering their Mass and Communion”’ for 
another. 

III. Turning now to consider Holy Communion strictly 
as a sacrament, we must hold in the first place that its effects 
ex opere operato are produced only in the recipient and cannot be 
transferred to others, and St Thomas is to be understood in this 
sense when he says “‘ex hoc quod aliquis sumit corpus Christi, 
vel etiam plures, non accrescit aliis aliquod juvamentum” 
(III, 79, 7 ad 3). The increase of sanctifying grace and the 
sacramental grace which are produced by the sacrament ex opere 
operato belong only to him who receives it. 

Nevertheless, the reception of Holy Communion is an act of 
piety performed in the state of sanctifying grace, and as such it 
produces certain effects ex opere operantis which are not equally 
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inalienable. These were enumerated and explained by Father 


Connell in an article on the subject in THE CLERGY REVIEW asp 
(1934, Feb., pp. 121-8) and we need do no more than summar- | js it 
ize them here. | oth 


(a). The reception of Holy Communion is a meritorious act. 


) pur 
Its condign merit is purely personal and cannot be transferred of t 
to another; but by the same act the communicant is able to | Cor 
merit in equity (de congruo) for others, according to the principle cele 
thus formulated by St Thomas: “Quia homo in gratia con- | Ma 
stitutus implet Dei voluntatem, congruum est secundum | wh 
amicitiae proportionem ut Deus impleat hominis voluntatem » the 
in salvatione alterius.” (I-II, 114, 6.) for 
(6). The act has also satisfactory value which may be applied pul 
to another in the state of grace, whether living or dead, accord- | the 
ing to the theological principles which govern the transference | III 
of satisfaction in general. | inv 
(c). The reception of the Eucharist is Communion with God } pet 
par excellence, and is therefore a prayer possessing impetratory | “b 
value. This is at its maximum in the act of receiving the sacra- | Ch 
ment, and the prayer of the communicant avails greatly in the | sig 
sight of God during the actual operation of the Sacrament in | an 
the soul, by reason of the fervour of charity which is the char- | as 


acteristic effect of the Eucharist. Here, too, the general princi- Eu 
ples as to the efficacy of prayer for others, living or dead, should | 
be applied. : 

(d). Finally, among the benefits which the communicant can | qu 


transfer to others (but to the dead only) are the indulgences otl 
which are attached, directly or indirectly, to the reception of this ope 
Sacrament. mi 


IV. It is therefore a mistake to think that the practice of 
offering Holy Communion for others is contrary to theological 
principles. It is true that Holy Communion considered strictly 
as a Sacrament cannot be offered for others. But there are | 


———— 


two other aspects under which Holy Communion may be re- 
garded: (1) as the consummation of the sacrifice, therefore as 
an integral (though not essential) part of the sacrifice, and (2) 
as a good work performed in the state of grace; and from both 
these points of view the faithful may offer Holy Communion for 
the benefit of their neighbours. 
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It should be remarked, however, that these are only two 
aspects of one and the same action; nor, as we have said above, 
is it possible to consider the one in entire isolation from the 
other. The reception of Holy Communion can never be a 
purely private act of devotion, as is the case with the recitation 
of the Rosary or prayers to a particular Saint, because Holy 
Communion, even though it be actually received outside the 
celebration of Mass, is always necessarily connected with the 
Mass, being the participation by the faithful of the Victim 
which has been offered to God in sacrifice. Holy Communion, 
therefore, though it is a sacrament and thus destined primarily 
for the benefit of the recipient, partakes in a manner of the 
public character of the Mass, of which it is an integral part. It is 
the sacrament of the unity of the mystical body (cf. St Thomas, 
III, 73, 3), and the special union with Christ which it causes 
involves also union with all the members of that Body. When a 
person receives Holy Communion, says St Thomas (III, 80, 9), 
“by the very fact of doing so he signifies that he is united to 
Christ and incorporated with His members” ; in particular he 
signifies his intention of uniting himself with Christ as Priest 
and Victim of the sacrifice, and with the whole Mystical Body 
as offering itself in Christ. The sacrificial character of the 
Eucharist, it seems, ought not to be lost sight of when we are 
considering Holy Communion, because herein, perhaps, we 
may find the explanation of the fact that, though it is the fre- 
quent practice of the faithful to offer their Communions for 
others, they never dream of applying to others such fruits ex 
opere operantis as they may gain in the reception of other sacra- 
ments. 


G. D. S. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
WARNING AGAINST IMMODESTY IN DRESS 
SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILII 


EPISTULA 
AD EXCELLENTISSIMOS LOCORUM ORDINARIOS : DE INHONESTO VESTIENDI 
morE (4.4.S., 1954, XLVI, p. 458). 


Cum Augustus Pontifex Annum Marianum ubique gentium 
celebrandum indixit, Encyclicis datis Litteris primo exeunte saeculo 
a definito dogmate Immaculatae Conceptionis B. Mariae Virginis 
(cfr. Litt. Enc. Fulgens corona, A.A.S., XLV, 1953, p. 577 sq.), ad id 
praesertim sacrorum Antistites, ceterum clerum universumque pop- 
ulum adhortatus est, ut christiani mores magis magisque alacri 
eorum opera reflorescerent, auspice atque patrona Dei nostrumque 
omnium Matre amantissima; omnesque in illam filiorum animo 
intuentes, eius imaginem in suam cuiusque vitam, pro peculiari 
rerum condicione, studiosissime referrent. Idque in primis efflagi- 
tandum edicit “ut generosa ac praefidens iuventus pura integraque 
succrescat, neu aetatis suae nitentem florem patiatur corrumpi, 
huius saeculi afflatu infici, vitiisque consenescere; ut effrena sua 
studia irrumpentesque ardores aequo regantur moderamine, et a 
quibusvis insidiis abhorrendo, non ad detrimentosa et prava, sed ad 
quaecumque sunt sancta, amabilia, excelsa se erigant”’ (ibidem, 
p- 588). 

Atqui, tametsi haec Supremi Pastoris hortamenta haud paucos 
excitarunt salutaresque fructus, nihilo secius valde dolendum est 
non ea omnia rettulisse, ad publicos privatosque mores quod attinet, 
quae Summo Pontifici in votis erant. 

Nemini siquidem ignotum est hoc praesertim aestivo tempore 
passim spectacula cerni, quae non possunt eorum oculos animosque 
non offendere qui christianam virtutem humanumque pudorem non 
posthabuerint vel omnino spreverint. Non modo in marinis oris, 
non modo in rusticationis sedibus, sed fere ubique etiam per urbis 
pagorumque vias, in privatis publicisque locis, ac non raro in 
aedibus quoque Deo sacris, vestis habitus indignus atque invere- 
cundus invaluit; quo quidem iuventutis praesertim animus, qui in 
vitium facile flectitur, gravissimo in discrimine versatur illius pessum- 
dandae innocentiae, quae maximum est ac pulcherrimum mentis 
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corporisque ornamentum. Muliebris ornatus, si ornatus dici potest, 
muliebres vestes, ‘‘si vestes vocandae sunt, in quibus nihil est, quo 
defendi aut corpus aut denique pudor possit” (Seneca, De ben., 
VII, 9), eiusmodi interdum sunt, ut magis impudicitiae, quam 
pudicitiae inservire videantur. 

Huc accedit ut quidquid pravum et inhonestum privatim publice 
agitur et ostentatur, diaria, ephemerides et commentarioli omne 
genus referant procaciter, et cinematographica spectacula in fre- 
quentissimis auditoriis ante omnium oculos versatilis lucis fulgoribus 
sic proponant, ut non solum mollis et incauta iuventus, sed aetas 
etiam provecta illecebris male sanis permoveantur. Quanta inde 
proficiscantur mala, quanta pericula in civium mores ingruant, 
nemo est qui non videat. Quam ob rem necesse est tum pudicitiae 
pulchritudo in sua luce posita omnibus commendetur, tum vitiorum 
blandimenta et invitamenta coérceantur ac prohibeantur pro viri- 
bus, tum denique omnes severitate debita ad rectos revocentur 
mores; quandoquidem ut summus Romanus orator ait: “Saepe 
videmus fractos pudore, qui nulla ratione vincerentur” (CICERO, 
Tusc., II, 21). 

Causa agitur, ut omnibus patet, gravissima, cum qua non modo 
christiana virtus coniungitur quam maxime, sed corporis etiam 
sanitas, sed humanae quoque societatis robur et incrementum. 
Optime quidem hac de re antiquissimus poéta asseveravit : “‘Flagitii 
principium est nudare inter cives corpora” (ENnius, apud CIc., 
Tusc., IV, 33) ; quam ob rem, ut facile cernitur, res eiusmodi non ad 
Ecclesiam tantum pertinet, sed ad eos etiam, qui publicae rei guber- 
nacula tractant, cum in eorum quoque votis esse debeat non corporis 
vires, non virtutis nervos debilitari atque infrangi. 

At Vos praesertim, quos “‘Spiritus Sanctus posuit Episcopos 
regere Ecclesiam Dei” (Acta Ap., XX, 28), omnino oportet rem 
attente considerare, eaque omnia curare ac promovere, quae ad 
pudorem tutandum ad christianosque mores viribus omnibus prove- 
hendos attineant. ‘“Cum omnes templum Dei simus, illato in nos et 
consecrato Spiritu Sancto, eius templi aedituus et antistes pudicitia 
est, quae nihil immundum nec profanum inferri sinat, ne Deus ille, 
qui inhabitat, inquinatam sedem offensus derelinquat” (TERTUL- 
LiaNus, De cultu fem., II, 1; Micne, P.L., I, 1316). Atqui, ut omnes 
facile animadvertunt, ob hodiernam vestiendi mulierum praesertim 
ac puellarum rationem, verecundia graviter offenditur, quae est 
““pudicitiae comes, cuius societate castitas ipsa tutior est” (S. AMBRO- 
stus, De off., I, 20; Micne, P.L., XVI, 48). Quapropter omnino 
necessarium est civium omnium ordines, iuvenes potissimum, ap- 
tiore quo videatur modo, commonere et adhortari ad vitanda huius 
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generis detrimentorum pericula, quae christianae ac civili virtuti 
omnino repugnantia, in gravissimum eam discrimen adducere 
queunt. “Quam pulchra haec [verecundia] et quam splendida 
gemma morum est” (S. BERNARDus, Serm. LXX XVI, in Cant. ; MIGNE, 
P.L., CLXXXIII, 135). Ne offendatur igitur, neve violetur per 
faciles illecebras ac blandimenta vitiorum, quae ex illa oriuntur 
vestiendi consuetudine, ac per ceteras, quas supra attigimus, agendi 
rationes, quas quidem boni omnes non lamentari non possunt. 

Valde exoptat Augustus Pontifex ut haec causa per Marianum 
praesertim, qui volvitur, Annum, alacriter suscipiatur, Sacri Anti- 
stites imprimis nihil prorsus praetermittant, quod ad rem sanandam 
pertineat; eorum autem consilio ac ductu ceterus clerus in sua 
cuiusque dicione ad hanc rem feliciter assequendam prudenter, 
naviter instanterque allaboret ; patres matresque familias suo exem- 
plo primum, deinde vero opportunis adhortationibus, quae e severa, 
ut christianos addecet, animi fortitudine eliciantur, suam subolem 
ab his periculis removeant, ac numquam sibi acquiescant, nisi cun 
viderint suorum in filiorum fronte pudicitiae splendere nitorem. 

Atque ii etiam qui in Actionis Catholicae agminibus militant, 
salutare hoc inceptum, quasi praecipuum munus, provehendum sibi 
sumant. Imprimisque curent ut ii omnes, quibus familiariter vel 
quavis alia de causa utuntur, in suo ipsorum vestiendi agendique 
modo videre queant christianorum morum refulgere decus; niteant 
eorum oculi interna animi innocentia ; oleant eorum voces eorumque 
opera virtutem : tum enim solummodo poterunt suasione consilioque 
suo ceteros quoque ad decore recteque vestiendum et ad bene 
operandum facilius permovere. 

Haec impetret omnibus Beatissima Virgo Maria, quae inde ab 
origine cuiusvis peccati labe immunis fuit, quae per totius suae vitae 
cursum excelsa sanctitudine praestitit, et quae nostrum omnium est 
amantissima Mater. 

Atque haec conciliet a Deo Apostolica Benedictio, quam Beatissi- 
mus Pater coelestium munerum auspicem paternaeque benevo- 
lentiae suae testem sacris Antistitibus, cetero clero cunctoque chris- 
tiano populo, iis imprimis, qui in salutarem hanc rem suam conferent 
operam, libentissime impertit. 

Haec ex mandato mihi munere vobiscum communico. 

Datum Romae, ex aedibus S. Congregationis Concilii, die xv 
mendis Augusti, in festo Assumptionis B. Mariae Virginis, anno 
MCMLIV. 

P. Card. Crriact, Praefectus 
F. Roberti, a secretis 
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The Anglo-Saxon Missionaries in Germany. Being the Lives of SS. 
Willibrord, Boniface, Sturm, Leoba and Lebuin, together with 
the Hodoeporicon of St Willibald and a selection from the corres- 
pondence of St Boniface. Translated and Edited by C. H. Talbot. 
(Sheed & Ward. 16s.) 


Tuts volume forms part of the new and valuable Makers of Christen- 
dom Series edited by Mr Christopher Dawson; its object is to remind 
Christians of the richness of the cultural tradition which they inherit 
and its content will be a collection of biographical and autobio- 
graphical documents from the opening of the Christian era to the 
present day. And the admirable Introduction which precedes the 
contents of the present volume contains a pointed remark about the 
amount of attention that can now be given to “post-tridentine 
personalities” while men who were rallying-points for the forces of 
civilization are forgotten. Of these no greater example can be found 
than St Boniface, who, while evangelizing a large part of Europe, 
created the triple alliance between the Papacy, the Frankish 
monarchy and the Benedictine monastic culture. 

Two points emerge very clearly from the general survey already 
referred to: the prominent part played by women in the great 
missionary enterprise, their learning and influence, no less than their 
assiduity and devotion; and the enormous importance of organiza- 
tion. Brilliant work had been done, and was still to be done, by 
Celtic monks, peregrinantes pro Christo; but peregrination was by no 
means enough; what was needed was stability, continuity and dis- 
cipline. Irish warriors might win a battle by some burst of energy— 
but then they went home. The permanent conquest of heathendom 
was not to be achieved by similar methods in the spiritual field. A 
sense of unity and coherence, only to be found in attachment to the 
centre of Christendom, had to be instilled into those restless Fran- 
kish and German converts ; they had to be brought into the tradition 
of Gregory the Great—and kept in it. This was the supreme value 
of the work done by the Anglo-Saxon missionaries to central Europe. 

Each of these interesting documents is introduced by a special 
prefatory note, with clear but concentrated information, and is 
supported by very valuable, and very necessary, footnotes, for these 
apostolic men wrote in the manner of their own time, not of ours. 
The Life of St Willibrord by Alcuin, meant to be read at public 
worship, naturally contains more miracles than historical informa- 
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tion. That of St Boniface, by the priest Willibald (not St Willibald, 
bishop of Eichstatt), is meant to be more systematic but is scant of 
fact. More interesting, intrinsically, is the narrative about St 
Willibald by Huneberc, the Anglo-Saxon nun of Heidenheim. It is 
the only extant narrative of a pilgrimage to the Holy Land in the 
eighth century and it is particularly valuable for the descriptions 
of the Holy Places ; it is noteworthy, too, from the fact that here and 
there she says “‘we” and ‘“‘us”, evidently reporting St Willibald’s 
own words. 

The nucleus of the volume is, however, the generous selection 
from the correspondence of St Boniface. We have here no fewer 
than forty-eight of the letters. Nine of them are from Pope Gregory 
II; others are to and from Gregory III, Zacharias and Stephen. 
Some are about the foundation of Fulda; in one Boniface begs 
Archbishop Egbert of York to send him the works of Bede. All of 
them describe his missionary work and bring out aspects of his 
character, particularly “the homely and affectionate side of his 
nature’. One is to King Pippin, son of the redoubtable Charles 
Martel ; another is about a serf who wishes to marry; and there is a 
good deal of fraternal admonition in a long epistle to Cuthbert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (A.D. 747). 

Shorter pieces are the Life of St Sturm, the founder of Fulda, by 
Eigl, the Abbot; the life of ‘“‘the holy and revered virgin, Leoba”, 
Abbess of Bischofsheim, by Rudolf, monk of Fulda and pupil of 
Rhabanus Maurus; and the Life of St Lebuin by Hucbald of St 
Amand, a ninth-century monk who taught in the schools of Auxerre, 
St Bertin and Reims. Altogether, we have here a striking picture of a 
great creative and constructive work, while all the available his- 
torical evidence necessary for the comprehension of a remote and 
obscure period is presented with patient and careful scholarship for 
the benefit of the general reader. 


The New Age. By C. J. Acheson, M.A. (G. Bell & Sons. 8s.) 


Tuis is Volume III of the Ashley Histories (Intermediate Series), by 
an Assistant Master at Ampleforth College, the two preceding 
volumes recounting British Mediaeval History and the Age of the 
Tudors and Stuarts. A more attractive introduction to the subject 
could not be provided. Boys and girls of today are fortunate in 
having such clearly printed, well-illustrated, brightly written, cleverly 
planned manuals. In 350 pages Mr Acheson shows clearly and very 
neatly how the England and Scotland of Tudor times have grown 
into the Commonwealth of today, and this without any of the old- 
fashioned overloading or excess of detail, and with full attention to 
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the social side. An excellent and original feature is the way in which 
contemporary rhymes and doggerel are quoted to enliven the narra- 
tive. Nor are shrewd bits of detail wanting: ‘Whig port and Tory 
claret’”’ ; physical description of Cavour and Garibaldi; how Thomas 
Lord (a Catholic) began at Marylebone; how ‘“‘dribbling” at foot- 
ball was first practised by the boys at Westminster. There is even a 
section on Costumes and Customs, not omitting the calash and the 
crinoline. The most striking illustration is perhaps the reproduction 
of a Slave Sale poster put up at Hull in the year 1828. 


An Elizabethan Recusant House: The Life of the Lady Magdalen Vis- 
countess Montague (1538-1608). Translated into English from 
the Original Latin of Dr Richard Smith, Bishop of Chalcedon, 
by Cuthbert Fursdon, O.S.B., in the year 1627. Edited by A. C. 
Southern, Ph.D. (Sands & Co. 6s. net.) 


TuHosE who are acquainted with Dr Southern’s masterly work, 
Elizabethan Recusant Prose (THE CLercy Review, January 1951), 
will need no inducement to take up this neat little volume recoun- 
ting “‘the beautiful and exemplary life” of a notable recusant. The 
lady was one of the Dacres of the North and second wife of Viscount 
Montague who was prominent in the reign of Mary. By her marriage 
Lady Magdalen became the mistress of Montague Close, a great 
house in Southwark, and of Battle Abbey and Cowdray in Sussex. 
All three houses were places of refuge and shelter for priests and for 
Catholic retainers, friends and neighbours and indeed for any who 
were in distress by reason of their faith. At Battle she maintained 
three priests, one of whom was a great-grandson of Sir Thomas More. 
She built a chapel in which nearly every week there was Mass and 
a sermon, and which was so eagerly frequented that it was called 
“Little Rome’. She was frequently “‘presented”’ to the judges at the 
assizes but such was her reputation that she was expressly exempted 
from proceedings by direction of the Council. The narrative contains 
interesting information about the religious social and domestic life of 
this valiant woman and is one of those documents which throw light 
upon the working of the penal laws of Elizabeth and James I. It is 
here reprinted in modern form and spelling and is very fully and 
admirably annotated by Dr Southern. 


The Conflict Between the Seculars and the Mendicants at the University of 
Paris in the Thirteenth Century. By D. L. Douie, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Blackfriars Publications. Aquinas Paper No. 23. 2s. 6d.) 


Few things would better illustrate the characteristics of the mediaeval 
clergy than Miss Douie’s learned account of this prolonged and 
Vol. xxxix 2x 
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embittered dispute. It was in effect a struggle for the control of the | 
University of Paris where the Friars came into collision with the 
strongly organized vested interest of the Secular regent-masters of 
theology. The Friars had attracted nearly all the keenest minds of | 
the time and by 1254 they held six of the twelve masterships instead 
of the two considered to be their rightful allowance. A counter- 
attack was launched by Guillaume de Saint-Amour, a canon of 
Beauvais and a colleague of Robert de Sorbon. Saint-Amour soon 
widened the issue and brought bishops and secular clergy to his 
support by asserting that the Friars everywhere usurped the duties 
of the seculars. He challenged their doctrine of evangelical poverty 
and virtually imputed heresy by drawing attention to their sympathy 


were strong in controversial ability as well as in papal support. 


and Quodlibets filled the air at Paris, and it was not until 1290 that 
a settlement was reached. Curiously enough it was Boniface VIII 
who ended the conflict by his bull Super Cathedram which made a 
reasonable and face-saving compromise. 

The dispute is intrinsically interesting for it involved St Bona- 
ventura, St Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, John Pecham and five 
or six Popes, and it strongly exemplifies the love of controversy and 
litigation, the tenacity in defence of material interests and privileges 
and the proclivity for extreme claims and for excessive imputations 
against opponents. Moreover, it gave rise to other controversies 
still more serious: the conflict between Philippe le Bel and Boniface 
VIII; that between the Spirituals and the Conventuals; and that 
of John XXII with the Spirituals and the Fraticelli. Miss Douie 
holds that the support given by the French clergy to the Crown 
against Boniface VIII was really due to the way in which the thir- 
teenth-century Popes forced the Friars upon the University and the 
Bishops because the French episcopate and clergy took up an atti- 
tude of steady resistance to the claims of the Mendicant Orders 
although the latter enjoyed papal support. Thus, Guillaume de 
Saint-Amour was the father of Gallicanism. 

The brochure is very neatly produced but one oddity will be 
noticed. We find once “‘plena potestas’? and three times ‘“‘plenitudo 
potestas” for the familiar phrase plenitudo potestatis. 


Hilaire Belloc: No Alignated Man. A Study in Christian Integration. 
By Frederick Wilhelmson. (Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d.) 

WE are told in the Preface that this little book is not biography or 

literary criticism but “metaphysics of the concrete’’. Belloc is a latter- 
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with the “Eternal Gospel” of Abbot Joachim. The Friars however | 


Powerful replies came from Bonaventura and Aquinas. Questiones | 
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day Villon and yet the vision of integrated humanity is concretized 
in his work. The Four Men “‘reveals the necessity of harmonizing the 
separate drives in man if man would be himself”, and the book “might 
be called Thomistic’’ because Belloc’s vision “‘is oriented in the direc- 
tion Aquinas’ was—towards reality’’. It thus represents “‘the natural 
and classical foundation of Belloc’s personal integration”. The Poet, 
the Sailor and the Grizzlebeard are archetypes of Western Men in 
Western Culture, the classical unities that underlie traditional 
Christian values. And so on. 

It must be said, in fairness, that the whole of the book is not quite 
like that. In places Mr. Wilhelmson can be intelligible, for a while, 
and make just observations, though always high-flown and over- 
emphatic. One is, nevertheless, irresistibly reminded of what a for- 
mer British Ambassador said about European Congresses: When 
words ending in ’ologie and ’ismus begin to fly too thickly, the British 
delegates do well to take cover in the bar. 

There are two rather horrible misprints. Francis Bourne is called 
“Archbishop Bearne” and Corneto of the Etruscans appears here as 
“Cornetto”’. 

ae & 


The Time and Place of Baptism: A Historical Synopsis and a Commentary. 
By Rev. W. J. Conway, A.B., J.C.L. Pp. x + 155. 

The Cessation of Delegated Power: A Canonical Commentary with 
Historical Notes. By Rev. M. G. DeWitt, A.B., J.C.L. Pp. ix + 
154. 

(Canon Law Studies, nn. 324, 330. The Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington, D.C., 1954. $2 each, paper bound.) 


SINCE most actions connected with baptism are conditioned in some 
way by time and place, Father Conway has found it necessary to 
extend his doctorate dissertation to more than is covered by canons 
770-776, which deal directly with the proper time and place of 
baptism. Thus, in addition to tracing the history of these canons and 
interpreting their present force, we find him dealing with such ap- 
parently separate questions as the method of fetal baptism, the 
lawfulness of deferring the baptism of children of lapsed Catholics, 
the registration of the baptism of peregrini, etc. For many readers 
these extensions will add to the value of the book, as will also the 
many practical examples which he adduces by way of illustration. 
His material is presented in a clear and orderly manner and his 
conclusions are well reasoned. To mention but one, he favours the 
view of St Alphonsus that, as a general rule, parents are gravely 
bound to have their children baptized within a month of birth. One 
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of the main impediments to prompt baptism nowadays is the grow- 
ing practice of hospital confinements, which limits the freedom of the 
parents. For this reason Father Conway would like to see a font 
erected, by papal indult, in every hospital where Catholic births are 
frequent and there is a semi-public oratory. 

Father DeWitt’s dissertation is restricted to the analysis and 
elucidation of a single canon, but one which has wide applications 
and is of practical interest to every priest who receives delegated 
jurisdiction, because canon 207, which provides his theme, enumer- 
ates the causes which bring about the cessation of such jurisdiction. 
Since the average commentary on the Code merely repeats the list 
with a minimum of comment, there was need for a more detailed 
study. It is good to find that Father DeWitt has supplied this need 
in a very satisfactory manner. After two useful introductory chap- 
ters on the notion of jurisdiction in general and of delegated power 
in particular, he takes each of the listed causes of cessation separ- 
ately, examines its history and interprets its present meaning and 
effect. His conclusions are well argued and, as far as we can judge, 
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perfectly sound. The book bears evidence of scholarly research, and | 


its content is clearly presented, but it might, we feel, have gained in 
force, if he had made more use of practical illustrations. 


Epitome Iuris Canonici cum Commentariis ad Scholas et ad Usum Privatum. 
By A. Vermeersch, S.J., and I. Creusen, S.J. Tomus II, editio 7, 
a R. P. Creusen accurate recognita. Pp. xvi + 636. (Dessain, 
Mechlin and Rome, 1954.) 


et me RETIRE 


Ir would be idle at this stage in the history of post-Code commen- | 


taries to praise the popular Epitome Juris Canonici of Vermeersch- 
Creusen. First published in 1924, it reached its sixth edition in 1940, 
by which time the number of copies printed had already reached 
the impressive total of 35,000. Father Creusen has now produced a 
seventh and revised edition of the second volume which deals with 
Book III of the Code and therefore covers not only all the sacra- 
ments, but also sacred places and times, divine worship, preaching, 


seminaries, schools, censorship and prohibition of books, benefices, | 


and the temporal property of the Church. His revision, which, apart 
from some addenda made in mid-1954, appears to have been com- 
pleted early in 1953, takes account of the changes made in recent 


years in the law of the sacraments, notably the parish priest’s faculty | 
to confirm the dying, the new discipline of the eucharistic fast and | 
evening Mass, and the instruction of 1941 concerning the pre- | 


nuptial investigation. The treatment of these new provisions is | 
indeed much too brief to meet the needs of those who seek an | 
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answer to the many doubts and difficulties which they have raised, 
but one can hardly expect to find a detailed explanation of such 
lengthy documents in a volume which epitomizes and expounds so 
large a section of the Code. Bearing in mind the wide scope of the 
volume, one is impressed by the amount of useful comment which 
has been packed into 600 pages. 

The author hasalsoused the opportunity afforded by this revision 
to withdraw or modify some of the opinions formerly expressed ; so, 
for example, having come round to the view that an episcopal resi- 
dence is not canonically a domus pia, he no longer holds that a bishop 
may reserve the Blessed Sacrament in his domestic chapel without 
an apostolic indult. It is an illustration of the manner in which legal 
notions evolve. Time was when the house in which the bishop lived 
with his priests would have been esteemed above all others as 
domus piissima. 

Both the paper and the typography are much superior to those 
of the earlier editions. 


Foundations of Justice: A Historico-critical Study in Thomism. By Rev. 
Jeremiah Newman. With a Preface by Rev. Jacques Leclercq. 
Pp. xviii + 130. (Cork University Press, 1954, and the Mercier 
Press. 125. 6d.) 


In this scholarly essay, Dr Newman, Professor of Sociology at 
Maynooth, has set himself to discover in what precise sense, or 
senses, St Thomas understood legal justice. His quest has more than 
merely academic interest, because, without a consistent philosophy 
of man’s social duty based on a clear perception of the common good 
to which his activities must be co-ordinated and of the law by which 
he must be guided, it is impossible to erect an adequate defence 
against the modern encroachments of the omnicompetent State into 
the rightful field of other forms of society. St Thomas had a logical 
and consistent philosophy of this kind which harmonized with the 
theocentric concept of human activity which both faith and reason 
require. The moral theologians of the sixteenth and subsequent cen- 
turies, influenced by the rise of the monolithic national State, aban- 
doned St Thomas’ conception of the social order and revised his 
definition of legal justice. They made it, as it is found in modern 
text-books of moral theology, one of three species of the cardinal 
virtue of justice, and defined it as that virtue by which the citizen 
renders to the sovereign State what is its due. Its object came to be 
conceived as simply the temporal good of the civic community, and 
the law which determined its debt came to be regarded as merely 
the positive law of the State. The result is that, in order to fill the 
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gap left by this restricted notion of legal justice, modern Catholic 
sociologists have had to invent a new form of justice, called social 
justice. Dr Newman contends that it would have been sufficient to 
revive St Thomas’ concept of legal justice. 

But what precisely was this concept? Father Hering, O.P., of the 
Angelicum, who is apparently the only other modern writer to have 
studied the question with profundity, thinks that St Thomas under- 
stood legal justice in two senses, first, as that general virtue which 
orders acts of all the other virtues to the common good, and secondly, 
as that virtue by which one practises obedience to law. Dr Newman 
rejects this view. He claims that, since acts can only be ordered to 
the common good by means of law, the distinction in St Thomas’ 
thought is apparent rather than real. In the saint’s univocal concept, 
he maintains, legal justice is that general virtue which directs all 
human activities to the common good, in the ruler by the making or 
applying of law and in the subject by the observance of it. The 
common good, moreover, is not just the temporal good of the State, 
but the proximate and ultimate good of all social life; and the law 
is not just human positive law, but Law with a capital L, i.e. that 
divine order of things which is the basis and measure of all positive 
law. Legal justice is therefore not even a potential part of cardinal 
justice, because it embraces all the virtues, cardinal justice included. 

Dr Newman does not seek to turn the clock back. He is satisfied 
that the modern concept of social justice, as expounded in Quadra- 
gesimo Anno and Divini Redemptoris, has compensated for the abandon- 
ment of the thomistic conception of legal justice. But he calls for a 
revised division of the generic virtue of justice into two main species, 
social and cardinal, the latter to be subdivided into commutative 
and distributive ; and under commutative he would include not only 
the individual justice which, between persons, renders to each his 
due, but also that civic justice which fulfils the same function be- 
tween the individual and the State, and which has assumed the 
name but not the thomistic notion of legal justice. The theme of this 
scholarly work is perhaps too deep to make easy reading, but it is 
clearly expounded and deserves the attention of every serious 
moralist and sociologist. 


What is Chastity ? How to Give the Instructions. By Rev. Eustace Boylan, 
S.J. Pp. 62. (Burns Oates. 35. 6d.) 


In this booklet Father Boylan offers to those who have the difficult 
and responsible task of training the young (eight to fifteen years) in 
the love and practice of chastity, the benefit of his many years of 
practical experience as a teacher of boys and as editor of a popular 
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magazine. Following the lead of the Holy See, he adopts the positive 
method of building up an integral Catholic life and instilling a love 
of purity as a noble ideal. He favours the indirect approach to the 
subject, suggesting that it be introduced en passant into other topics 
which prepare the ground and provide an apt context. Our only 
criticism is that the booklet fulfils only half the promise of its title: 
it explains excellently how to give the instructions but not what 
chastity is. If the young are to be convinced that chastity is noble 
and that wilful impurity is a grievous sin, they need something more 
than a magister dixit. It must be made clear to them that this worri- 
some sex pleasure is not just a forbidden fruit. They must understand 
that it has a legitimate use, but only in marriage, so that to use it for 
self-gratification outside the conditions for which it was divinely 
designed is a kind of theft in a serious matter. Father Boylan gives 
the impression that he is satisfied with unquestioning obedience to 
an unexplained law, at least from the young. But perhaps this 
impression is due simply to the outline character of the instructions. 
L. L. McR. 


Scripture: The Quarterly of the Catholic Biblical Association. Vol. V1, 
No. 1. (Nelson. July 1953. 2s.) 


Scripture was founded in 1944 as a review of Scriptural subjects for 
the non-specialist. Owing to the wartime ban on periodicals it could 
appear only as an occasional report, until 1946, when it began its 
official and regular existence as a periodical of 20-30 pages at Is. a 
copy. Rising costs made it necessary to increase its price to 1s. 6d. 
in 1948, and now, in its new format, to 2s.; but this increase is more 
than compensated by the new stability that the periodical has 
gained in having Messrs Nelson & Sons for its publisher. It is an 
encouraging sign that such an eminent firm should find it worth 
while to undertake in recent years so much Catholic work. 

The contents of his first number in the new format may give 
some idea of the periodical’s scope to those who are not yet 
acquainted with it. Father Darby writes on St Paul’s Jewish back- 
ground and on his compassion and sympathy for his own people. 
Father Worden makes a valuable investigation of what Psalm xxi 
(““My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’”?) must have 
meant for its author, as an aid rather than hindrance to an appre- 
ciation of the spiritual meaning that tradition has given it. The 
Psalm reveals the personal sufferings of its author, who however 
models himself on Isaias’ Servant of Yahweh, hoping through his 
suffering to assist in establishing God’s Kingdom. As such he was a 
reflection of Christ. Father Graystone, S.M., writes “Further Notes 
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on the Dead Sea Scrolls” as a supplement to a previous article. He 
points to the significance of the more recent 1952 and 1953 finds, 
which promise to overshadow completely the original finds of 1947. 
The number concludes with its usual feature of Questions and 
Answers, and Book Reviews. 

It is a pleasure to welcome the review in this new phase of its 
existence, and to hope that its policy of catering for the non-specialist 
will gain it an ever widening circle of readers. 


Guide to the Bible. By the Monks of Maredsous. Translated from the 
French by Gerda R. Blumenthal. With a Preface by the Rt Rev. 
Mgr John M. T. Barton, D.D., L.S.S., F.S.A. Pp. 96. (Sands, 
1953- 35. 6d.) 

Tue Guide Biblique was first published as the introduction to the 

smaller edition of the Maredsous Bible. Its usefulness warranted its 

publication as a separate booklet in 1950, to provide, as its title 
suggests, a simple guide to the bewildering country that the Bible can 
be. It contains a short synopsis of Hebrew history, a useful table of 
key dates in the Bible, a remarkably concise general introduction 

(inspiration, revelation, canonicity, literary forms), and a very clear 

analysis of the contents and literary form of each of the books of the 

Bible, together with helpful suggestions on what sections of each 

book can be read most easily and with most profit. The booklet con- 

cludes with two excellent pages on the unity and permanence of 
the Bible message, and two maps of Palestine and the Ancient East. 

Perhaps the most refreshing feature of the booklet is the sim- 
plicity with which the sound conclusions of critical research are 
made available to the reader, without dragging him through the 
confusing pros and cons. Thus on the historical character of some of 
the old Testament ‘‘we all know that popular traditions are for the 
most part only approximate and that they have always glorified the 
hero and blackened the foe’, and “‘the inspired writers did not in 
the least hesitate to use such devices (parables, comparisons, and 
even fables), for instance in the stories of Job, Jonas, Tobias, Judith 
or Esther” ; of the Pentateuch “‘the original old Mosaic part under- 
went a series of changes and enrichments throughout the centuries 
of Isarael’s history” ; the author of Genesis “drew upon sources of 
various origins that show here and there certain divergencies”’ ; 

Deuteronomy is the “‘spiritual testament of the man (Moses) whose 

stature dominates Israel’s entire history, and he appears in it filled 

with the spirit of the later prophets who were to continue his book 
and his work” ; Samson is the “prototype of a chosen one in a state 
of disobedence”’; Proverbs is attributed to Solomon “‘as a result of 
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a literary fiction”; Isaias xl—lx, ‘‘according to the opinion gaining 
more and more support from Catholics, was written by one or two 
unknown prophets, and was subsequently added to the collection of 
Isaias’ prophecies”; the author of Daniel “lived most probably in 
the second century B.c.’’, and its prophecies are “‘veiled and yet 
transparent images of the events which its readers were witnessing” ; 
Zacharias ix-xiv ‘‘must be assigned to the last decades of the fourth 
century B.C.’’, etc. 

The English version of this excellent booklet has suffered, one 
fears, from the translator’s inadequate knowledge either of the Bible 
or of French, perhaps of both. Thus Zacharias is made to give the 
Messias the title of ““Germe’’, as if he had written in French (p. 77) ; 
the faits, gestes et discours de Jésus appear as the “facts, gestures and 
words of Jesus” (p. 81) ; and the Apocalypse’s horseman becomes a 
“cavalier” (p. go). Very often the emphasis of the original has been 
lost by a clumsy translation. The maps, whose execution and letter- 
ing do very little to encourage the reader to consult them, seem to 
have suffered similarly from the same carelessness, so that Vulgate 
spellings jostle with Revised Version spellings, and sometimes with 
spellings which are entirely the author’s own (e.g. Bersheba, 
Betharon, Bethsame, Jesrahel, Mediba, Mir-Moab, Raboth- 
Ammon). Presumably the “‘Uehemias” of p. 16 is a misprint, but 
one wonders. 

And yet in spite of these blemishes the booklet remains an ideal 
guide for those who need a simple yet sound introduction to the 
books of the Bible. Its availability in English and its abnormally low 
price should gain it the wider public it deserves. 

H. J. RicHARDs 


Sermons on the Liturgy. By Pius Parsch. Translated by Philip T. 
Weller. Pp. 332. (The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $5.50.) 


Tue author of this book, Father Pius Parsch of the Canons Regular 
of the Lateran, died at his monastery, the Abbey of Klosterneuberg 
in Austria, on 11 March of this year, after a life of intense activity 
on behalf of the liturgical movement. He had a profound conviction 
that the Liturgy is the foundation of pastoral as well as individual 
spirituality, and from a long experience of work in a parish and in 
the army (he served as a military chaplain all through the First 
World War) he concluded that, while learning was absolutely 
necessary for the advancement of the full restoration of the Liturgy 
to its rightful place in the Church, the Liturgy was not the sacred 
preserve of a limited number of learned clergy, but belonged to all 
the members of the Mystical Body. He became convinced that the 
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liturgical life must be brought to birth and nurtured among the 
pastoral clergy and be vigorously promoted by them among their 
people. He became one of the very greatest promoters of the 
liturgical apostolate in an ordinary parish, thus giving effect to the 
teaching and the wishes of St Pius X and his successors. Father 
Parsch founded a popular liturgical society, Volksliturgisches Apostolat, 
directed a liturgical review for the people, Bibel und Liturgie, edited 
leaflets with liturgical texts for the use of the congregation in church, 
and wrote an amazing number of books and articles to explain and 
forward true liturgical piety. 

One of the fruits of this intense activity was this book of sermons, 
which Father Philip Weller has placed at the disposal of English 
readers in a good translation. 

One purpose of the fore-mass (“‘the Mass of the Catechumens’’) 
is to give instruction, and the homily is an integral part of the 
Liturgy. 

Each Mass formulary contains texts from which ideas can be 
gleaned for quite a number of different sermons. Father Parsch’s 
plan is to suggest the instructional and cultural value of the various 
texts—their fundamental spiritual value in helping to mould the 
mind and heart of the worshippers. True culture finds its highest 
expression in the life of grace which it is the function of the Liturgy 
to nourish, and so the Christian life of grace is the central theme of 
these liturgical sermons. A sermon is outlined for fifty-one Sun- 
days and for seven feasts: Christmas (one for each of the three 
Masses), Circumcision, Epiphany, Maundy Thursday, Ascension, 
Christ-King, and All Saints. Each sermon has a foreword of explana- 
tion, suggesting both the doctrinal and moral value of some of the 
texts used in the Liturgy of the day. The sermon itself presents a 
wealth of new ideas and suggests many an apt illustration, and is 
intended not to be adopted in toto exactly as it stands, but to stimu- 
late thought and aid fruitful preaching. For those of us who have to 
preach Sunday after Sunday to the same flock, and who desire to 
promote the liturgical apostolate among our people, this volume of 
sermons on the Liturgy is indeed a boon. 

Jj. OC. 


The Philosophy of Being. By Louis De Raeymaeker. Translated by 
Edmund H. Ziegelmeyer, S.J. Pp. 360. (B. Herder Book Co. 
$4.95) 

Tuis is a translation of Mgr De Raeymaeker’s Philosophie de I’ Etre 

made from the second revised edition of 1947. It is a work that 

deserves to be widely known, for it is certainly one of the best books 
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on Metaphysics published at Louvain. It is unfortunate that Father 
Ziegelmeyer’s translation is of somewhat unequal worth. A great 
deal has been done well and carefully, but it is often needlessly 
slavish and in places gives the impression of having been made in a 
hurry. Some sentences are just transcribed word for word from the 
French without regard for English grammar, so that they read very 
awkwardly. For example, “‘in this fourth proof mention is made no 
more of the infinite series of limited causes, in order to determine if 
it could not contain the sufficient reason of the facts to be explained” 
(p. 298). There are one or two cases of serious mistranslation. This, 
for example: ‘‘since particular being is not the whole of reality, it 
exists only partially, but that signifies that it has a share in being, 
not that it is only a part of being, or that it only exists in part” (p. 30). 
We cannot say of anything that “‘it exists only partially”, as the 
concluding words themselves confirm! The French reads, “‘comme 
l’étre particulier n’est pas toute la réalité, il ne l’est que ‘partielle- 
ment’. Mais cela signifie qu’il y ‘a part’, et non pas qu’il en ‘est une 
partie’ ou qu’il n’est qu’ ‘en partie’ ”’. I would hesitate before putting 
this translation into the hands of non-Scholastic philosophers. 


Philosophiae Scholasticae Summa. By the Jesuit Fathers of Spanish 
Philosophy Faculties. (Biblioteca de Auctores Cristianos, 
Madrid.) 


THE perfect manual of philosophy, like Gaunilo’s perfect island, is 
a pure possibility of which students and lecturers in philosophy may 
dream, but which they will never see. It must be extremely difficult 
to write even a presentable text-book of philosophy. Generally 
speaking there is little to choose amongst the ample supply that are 
available. Only a few manage to secure more than a passing recog- 
nition, and if one comes to stay in a lecture room it is often enough 
because most people prefer the devil they know to the one they 
don’t. The majority of our text-books are written to one or other of 
a few standard specifications by authors who are almost completely 
impervious to the most persistent unfavourable criticisms. As a con- 
sequence they continue to appear year after year and meet with the 
same unfailing criticisms from those for whose benefit they are 
written. ‘“Les manuels de philosophie n’ont pas bonne presse.” 

In producing their new manual, however, the Spanish Jesuit 
Fathers have attempted something new. They have not achieved 
perfection, but, as a result of their careful planning, painstaking 
efforts over details and enlightened regard for reasonable criticism, 
they have produced a text-book of unusual merit. It is unusual by 
reason of its length, its fullness and thoroughness, the amplitude and 
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range of its references and bibliographies, and last, but not least in 
these days of costly living, its moderate price. The work consists of 
three volumes, the second of which has not yet been published. The 
first contains an Introduction to Philosophy, a treatise on Logic 
and one on Criteriology by Father Salcedo, and it concludes with a 
General Metaphysics by Father Iturrioz, the whole volume running 
into some 880 well-filled pages. The second volume, we are informed, 
will contain a Cosmology and a Philosophical Psychology. The third 
gives a Natural Theology by Father Hellin and a treatise on Ethics 
by Father Gonzalez, and is also a well-filled volume of some 870 
pages. 

What, then, are the merits of this new manual? There are many, 
so we must restrict our remarks to a few of special interest. First, it is 
genuinely catholic (in the sense of comprehensive) in its outlook. As 
we should expect, it sets before the student the wisdom of past ages, 
both that of the Greeks and of the great Scholastics. But so far from 
restricting its attention to the Scholastic philosophy of by-gone cen- 
turies, it gives considerable prominence to contemporary Catholic 
philosophy. A student who is trained on the lines laid down in this 
manual will learn a great deal about modern Schools of Catholic 
philosophy, and even about non-Scholastic Catholic philosophers. 
The fundamental inspiration of the work is clearly Suarezian, but 
though the authors justly support one School of Catholic philosophy 
they do so with an openness of mind that is truly refreshing in a 
text-book. One of the outstanding merits of this Summa is that it 
introduces students not only to one but to many Schools of Catholic 
philosophy. The authors are familiar with, and anxious to introduce 
their readers to, books on philosophy published by the different 
Catholic universities of Europe, and if they argue against other 
Schools it is not with any of the narrow partisan spirit which fails to 
see the good in views which do not strike them as entirely satisfac- 
tory. The opinions of different Schools are examined with care and 
without prejudice. Those who favour non-Suarezian ways of thought 
will find their own opinions well and truly sifted in the pages of 
these volumes, together with cogent arguments to support views they 
themselves are not inclined to favour. Thesis 12 of Father Iturrioz’s 
Metaphysics might be taken as a good example. 

Secondly, the authors have done what can be reasonably expected 
to meet some of the criticisms justly directed against many text-books 
of Neo-Scholastic philosophy. These criticisms, as is well known, are 
to the effect that the writers of these books have very little to show 
in the way of constructive thought of their own; that they never 
venture on to any ground unexplored by other manuals, but restrict 
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themselves to what has been covered more than adequately many 
times before; that they instil into the minds of students purely 
routine and mechanical methods of thinking; that they owe their 
clarity, which is their one title to repute in the student world, to 
simplifications which are often enough grave distortions of the truth ; 
that they have next to nothing to say about modern philosophical 
problems or even about modern ways of seeing old problems, so that 
students trained on these manuals are completely lost when they 
speak to philosophers from non-Catholic universities. The Spanish 
Jesuit Fathers, while being faithful to their task of expounding the 
traditional Catholic philosophies and anxious to introduce students 
to the world of Catholic philosophy, have done their best to meet 
these criticisms and bring their manual into line with modern 
requirements. They have been able to do this because they have 
abandoned the idea that a one-author-manual will be able to give 
the universal satisfaction it might have given fifty years ago. It is 
sufficient to say that each part of this manual has been written with 
care by a specialist, and at the same time the work has been planned 
with the necessary unity of design, uniformity of terminology and 
consistency of doctrine. In brief we have a text-book in which each 
subject is treated with a rare thoroughness, and though there are 
points which will be criticized, the work as a whole deserves to be 
warmly commended. 


Introduction au Probléme de la Connaissance. By Emile Jacques. Pp. 344. 
(Publications Universitaires de Louvain. Price not given.) 


Tuis is not a straightforward introduction to Epistemology, as the 
title might lead one to expect, but a scientific survey of the different 
problems that the Epistemologist has to consider. It is what the 
French might call ‘une Encyclopédie des Problématiques d’Episte- 
mologie”’, a comprehensive and detailed ground-plan of the many 
labours an Epistemologist is called upon to face if he is going to 
deal with the problem of knowledge adequately. So far as I know 
we have no word in English to translate the French “la problé- 
matique”’. M. Jacques explains (pp. 6 and 7) that “la problématique” 
is the science devoted to investigating, stating and systematically 
classifying the problems to be considered in any branch of study, 
and thence to outlining the different answers which are theoretically 
possible for each of the problems stated. Apart from outlining the 
possible solutions of the different problems programmed for con- 
sideration, it only adds a few words on the logical implications 
involved in the acceptance of each solution by way of revealing 
fresh lines of thought which, like new perspectives, each opens up. 
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The important point to realize is that this science does not attempt . 
to prove, nor even to argue in favour of, any one solution. It gives ; 
ess 





the reader ‘“‘une revue d’hypothéses”. 

A problématique is essentially a work of reference designed for 
certain special uses. It would be pointless to read one through from 
cover to cover. M. Jacques’s “Problématique d’Epistemologie” 
might, for example, be very useful to anyone planning a course of | 
lectures on Epistemology. It has been very carefully prepared. The 
classification of the numerous problems raised is clearly the fruit of 
months of patient labour. There are more than three hundred and 
sixty Notes at the end of the book giving quotations from various 
philosophical works which could be of considerable value as illus- 
trations for lecture purposes. 


E. A. S. 


Mediaeval Mystical Tradition and Saint John of the Cross. By a Benedic- 
tine of Stanbrook Abbey. Pp. vi + 161. (Burns Oates. 125. 6d.) 


Sr JoHN oF THE Cross’s exposition of mystical theology has a two- I 
fold source: his own profound experience of the life of prayer, and 
his wide acquaintance with the mediaeval mystical writers. The 
anonymous author of this learned and informative essay sets out the | 
teaching of those mediaeval writers who were specifically St John’s 
sources. They were the Victorines, St Bonaventure, the German and 
Flemish mystics, and the writers of Spain. But where they were 
vague, imprecise, and to some extent undeveloped, he was accurate, 
logical, and complete. As the author says, ‘“What he did was to clear 
away the long, often contradictory digressions and repetitions of the 
mediaevalists, separate the essential from the non-essential, and in 
short do for mystical theology much of what St Thomas Aquinas did 
for the subject in general.”’ But the substance of St John’s teaching 

is all to be found in his mediaeval sources: the need of abnegation 
and detachment, passivity, the degrees of union, and the apostolic 
side of the contemplative life; with the exception, it would seem, of 
the bridge-prayer between meditation and infused contemplation, 
namely acquired or active contemplation. At this the earlier 
writers do little more than hint; it was left for St John to be its 
exponent. 

The author has had no easy task. St John does not quote. He | 
works the teaching of his predecessors into his writing, so that a good 
deal of research is needed to discover where he is dependent and 
where he is original. But an extensive knowledge of the mediaeval 
mystics themselves and of the best authorities on them has given the 
author an unusual competence and enabled her to produce a rich 
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and to some degree original book. We may add that her thorough 
knowledge of St John of the Cross is evident on every page. The 
essay is rounded off with a useful index of persons. 


j. c. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Is THEIR BApTisM REALLY NECESSARY? 
(THe Ciercy Review, 1954, XX XIX, pp. 572-5) 


Dom Sebastian Mocre writes: 

I would like to be clearer as to the connexion between the Limbo 
controversy and Humani generis. Father Leeming, if I understand him 
rightly, says that some opponents of Limbo are working on an 
assumption that has been condemned by the encyclical: that God 
could not create an intelligent being without a supernatural destiny. 
If they are, they are demanding for the support of their thesis an 
assumption larger than the thesis requires. They need not say ““God 
could not, etc.”’, but only ‘God has not, etc.”. The latter statement, 
so far as Humani generis goes, they are free to make, since the contrary 
of ‘God could not” (condemned) is ““God could”, not “God has’’. It 
could be countered: that ‘‘God has not” is what you are trying to 
prove, so you must appeal to the more fundamental idea, “‘God 
could not’”—which has been condemned. But is this necessary? Is 
there not ample warrant in Scripture and Tradition for saying that 
de facto God has destined man for the beatific vision and that de facto 
man has no other final fulfilment? One remembers that while the 
controversy over Pére de Lubac’s Surnaturel was at its height the 
saving clause for an otherwise dangerous statement on the “natural 
end” business was ‘‘in the actual dispensation as revealed by God”’, 
or words to that effect. This is no saving clause if the present dispen- 
sation itself has an exception comprising perhaps a majority of the 
human race. Father Leeming, it seems to me, is pleading not only 
for the possibility of a divine dispensation with a natural end for 
man, but for the actual existence of such a dispensation alongside 
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the one that has been revealed to us. Perhaps he is right, but I do 
not see that he can invoke in his favour Humani generis or any other 
statement of Authority dealing with the distinction between natural 
and supernatural. 

May I take this opportunity of informing your readers that the 
Autumn number of The Downside Review, devoted entirely to the 
question of unbaptized infants, is now about to appear? Dom Bruno 
Webb has referred to this number in your columns, so I feel it is 
incumbent on me as Editor to apologize for a month’s delay in its 
appearance. 


THE OWNERSHIP OF PAROCHIAL BUILDINGS 


(Tue Ciercy REviEw, 1954, XXXIX, p. 624) 


Monsignor James Redmond writes: 

All will be grateful to Dr McReavy for his answer on this subject. 
May one add a footnote on the use of the term “‘diocesan”’ trustees? 
“Ecclesiastical” trustees would probably be more correct. The 
trustees in any one diocese may be, and often are in fact, diocesan, 
parochial, or merely ecclesiastical. They are diocesan if holding 
diocesan funds as such, e.g. for sick clergy ; they may be trustees for 
an entity neither diocesan nor parochial, e.g. a cemetery. When 
they hold parochial funds or buildings, they are not diocesan but 
parochial trustees. And if a diocese has a hundred parishes, the 
trustees are responsible not to the diocese, but to each individual 
parish. When a parish is consigned to a religious institute quoad 
curam animarum the same principle obtains. All this is contained more 
succinctly in Dr McReavy’s quotation from Bertrams (p. 626, n. 3); 
but the point about the term “‘diocesan”’ trustees needs emphasizing, 
as unfortunately in some cases at least it misleads parish priests into 
thinking that they are relieved of their responsibilities about parish 
deeds, which many have never seen, or inquired about. 
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Born Catholics 
Assembled by F. J. SHEED 12/6 net 


Converts are continually and most usefully telling why they found the 
Catholic Church. In this book nineteen born Catholics tell what it is like 
simply to find oneself in it. (If anyone says that no-one is a Catholic by 
birth but only by baptism, we reply that we knew that already; but the 
phrase “‘born Catholics’”’ is now established as meaning Catholics baptized 
in infancy). Each writes of his own experiences; they did not see one 
another’s essays; they received no instructions on what to write. 

The contributors include Antonia White, Maisie Ward, Harman 
Grisewood, Hilaire Belloc and Richard Stokes. 


All in Good Time 


By G. B. STERN 10/6 net 


Seven years ago G. B. Stern joined the Church. Given that she was one 
of the best-known women writing in English, one might have expected 
some amount of fuss and fanfare. There wasn’t any. She slipped quietly 
into the Church and proceeded to live quietly in it, as much at home as 
though she had been a member all her life, and her ancestors before her. 

One of ber most anxious questions to the priest who received her into 
the Church was whether she need write about it. He assured her that she 
need not, and though he added ‘“‘But you won’t be able to help it,’”’ she 
was too relieved to take much notice. Now, seven years later, he is proved 
right. This is the story of her slow (‘‘two steps forward and three back’’) 
conversion and of what she has since found it like to be a Catholic. 


Downside By and Large 
illustrated 
By DOM HUBERT VAN ZELLER, O.S.B. = 21/- net 


There are two facts to be stressed about Downside By and Large—the 
first, that it is a serious history of a great Catholic public school; the 
second, that it is an extremely entertaining book. Perhaps the most 
important aspect of any history is the tradition in which it becomes 
crystallized; and one tradition is recognizable here, from the beginnings in 
Flanders, through the days of Eric, or Little by Little, with the Prefect 
shouting: “No washing today, boys, everything frozen, Benedicamus 
Domino’’: taking in the accidental shooting of Dom Sigebert Trafford (“‘Our 
headmasters go off to be archbishops; what happens to yours?” asked a 
Repton boy of his Downside contemporary, and got the reply: ‘“‘We 
shoot ’em’”’): down to the First and Second World Wars, and beyond. 
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A customer of Lloyds 


Bank enjoys many ad- 
vantages. His money 
is secure, the use of a 
banking account is an 
encouragement tosave, 
and his cheque book 
provides him with the 
most convenient way 
of paying bills. 

But perhaps most valu- 
able of all is the com- 
forting knowledge that 
he can always turn to 
his Bank for a friendly 
word of guidance in 


money matters. 


LLOYDS BANK 


3K Have you read “‘ Banking for Beginners’’? 
Ask for a copy at any branch of Lloyds Bank. 





THE CLERGY REVIEW 


JOHN HARDMAN STUDIOS 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARTISTS 
43 Newhall Hill Rookley, Shenley Hill 


Birmingham, I Radlett, Hertfordshire 
Tel. : Central 5434 Tel. : Radlett, Herts 6412 





SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge is fourpence per word, per insertion. Minimum 
charge 5/-, prepaid. Box numbers sixpence extra per insertion 


ADVENT SERVICE LEAFLETS. 2d. each; 12s. 6d. hundred. WHITEABBEY 
PUBLICATIONS, Chelworth, Malmesbury. 


(CHURCH ORGANS tuned, restored, rebuilt. New organs built to any 


specification. Electric blowers. A staff of 30 of the finest craftsmen in the 
industry is at your service. N. P. MANDER LTD., St. Peter’s Organ Works, 
St. Peter’s Avenue, London, E.2. Bis 0026. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. Contemporary and Classic Catholic books and 

Liturgical works in Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, German, Polish, 
Russian, etc., and all Seminary text-books available from DUCKETT, 
The Catholic Book Centre, 140 Strand, W.C.2. Telephone: TEMple 
Bar 3008/9. 


HOME FOR PRIESTS : Convalescent, resident and holiday. Comfortable 

and pleasantly situated house within two minutes of the sea. Bourne- 
mouth and Southampton buses pass the door. FRANCISCAN CONVENT, 
Maryland, Milford-on-Sea, Hants. 


TORETO, Convalescent and Rest Home for Clergy, 26 Aberdeen Walk, 
Scarborough (Tel: 4898). Private rooms, lounge, television. Every comfort 
assured. Terms 7 guineas per week. Proprietress, Mrs. M. E. WALTON. 


ORGAN. Two Manuals and Pedals (Reed), Electric Blower. Suit small 
church. R. F. Stevens, Ltp., Organ Works, Leighton Place, 
London, N.W.5. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE CLERGY REVIEW Per Annum, post free: 
British Commonwealth, 30s. sterling ; United States of America, $5. Sub- 
scriptions may be placed with any established bookseller or newsagent in 
any part of the world. Publishing Office : 28 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1. 


ZERELMEY LIMITED—the name known for nearly 100 years for the 

restoration and preservation of Churches. Stone, Brick, Timber, etc., 
are dealt with efficiently and economically. SZERELMEY Works, Rotherhithe 
New Road, London, S.E.16. 
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Now Complete 
THE 


REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND 


Philip Hughes 


Vol. I. ‘“‘The King’s Proceedings” 
Vol. II. Religio Depopulata 
Vol. Ill. “‘True Religion Now Established” 


“An historian’s book for historians . . . a work of real value 
to all who wish to study the English Reformation at an advanced 
level.”,—English Historical Review. 


BALBLBABBAABALBALBAABSALALLALLS4A4SS 


“The student of English Church History will be grateful both 
for the quality and the quantity of the fare provided . . . his 
treatment of controversial points is conspicuously fair and 
well informed.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


“It is not too much to say that among studies of the Reforma- 
tion in England it will stand in a class by itself. For Father 
Hughes has a great advantage over his predecessors in this 
field. He is not only a trained historian, building up his story 
with the strictest observance of the rules of criticism, as laid 
down by the Louvain school; he not only has a compelling 
power of writing passages in a moving, reflective strain; he is 
also, and in this case above all, a trained theologian.’”"—The 
Bishop of Brentwood in The Tablet. 


Each volume, lavishly illustrated, 42s. net 


HOLLIS & CARTER 
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The HOUSE of 
VANHEEMS 


LIMITED 
DIRECTORS : S&aM VANHEEMS 


E-volusively G Glervieal 
Out feiters & Fermishors 


For nearly 160 years this 
house has been privileged 
to supply ecclesiastical robes 
and outfits to the Hierarchy 
and Catholic Clergy 


6 CAVENDISH SQUARE 
LONDON W1 


Telephone: LANgham 1500 


Telegrams. VANHEEMS, WESDO. LONDON 


Three minutes from Oxford Circus Tabe Station 








